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PREFACE 


The purpose of this small volume is to tell 
briefly the more important facts concerning La 
_ Bahia for the interest of those who visit this 
sacred Texas shrine; and for all who treasure 
Texas history. 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation to 
those who helped to make this volume possible. 
Special acknowledgment is due to Charles W. 
Ramsdell, Jr., and the Hon. Harbert Davenport, 
for the use of their extensive notes on La Bahia; 
and to Miss Cecilia Talmon for her aid in pre- 
paring the manuscript for publication. 
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Chapter I 
BEGINNINGS OF LA BAHIA 


NoT MUCH REMAINS TODAY of old La Bahia ex- 
cept the presidio chapel and its surrounding 
ruins, located high upon a hill which dominates 
all the wide prairies below. On the hillside, 
which slopes down to the right bank of the San 
Antonio River, there are also the scattered relics, 
now hidden by thickets of mesquite and chap- 
arral, of the settlement which existed here, but 
which in time gave way to the nearby modern 
town of Goliad. Though today, two hundred 
years after its establishment at this site, La 
Bahia’s splendor has faded, there still lingers 
here the bright aura of its former glory. On 
visiting this hallowed place where once the 
flags of Spain, Mexico, and Texas waved above 
its bastions we might be inclined to let fancy run 
riot in an endeavor to recreate its past, and to 
learn the stories of romance and intrigue, of 
poverty and suffering, of battles, deaths and 
martyrdoms which are a part of La Bahia. 
Fortunately one need only to consult some of 
the old and brittle documents, known to histori- 
ans, which give us a true insight into La Bahia’s 
brilliant and inspiring past. With the purpose 
then to piece together the more important facts 
{1} 
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concerning La Bahia by referring to the old re- 
ports of commandants and generals, of soldiers 
and friars, it is best to start at the beginning. 

One day in 1749, an army captain of New 
Spain, accompanied by a few soldiers, marched 
from the Guadalupe River along a marked trail 
across the wild plains until they came to a well- 
known landmark on the lower San Antonio 
River. At this place they crossed the stream in 
canoes and made their way to the top of the hill 
on the opposite bank. With a wary eye on the 
valley below, in order to detect any roving band 
of savage Indians who lived along the coast, the 
officer and his men set to work to survey the 
place. When the last stake had been driven firm- 
ly in the ground marking the boundaries of a 
proposed huge quadrangle, the official and his 
guards returned to headquarters, and a report 
was dutifully sent to the superior authorities 
that in accordance with the order given, the new 
location for the presidio of La Bahia had been 
made. 

It was Captain Orobio y Basterra who chose 
the present site of La Bahia. At the time he was 
in charge of this same fort which was still lo- 
cated on the Guadalupe River, in Mission Valley 
near Victoria. His action was in compliance with 
the order of Governor Jose de Escandon, who 
was then busy in colonizing the entire Mexican 
coast, and whose work incidentally resulted in 
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the establishment of the towns of Reynosa and 
Camargo, and later the settlements of Mier and 
Revilla (Guererro). It was Escandon’s convic- 
tion that the fort of La Bahia should be moved 
in order that it could protect the coast more 
efficiently. He also recommended that. upon the 
transfer of La Bahia to the San Antonio that a 
settlement should be built nearby to be called the 
Villa of Balmaceda. 

The documents of that day do not imply that 
the order to move La Bahia from the Guadalupe 
was received with any enthusiasm. Since 1726 
the presidio of La Bahia and its attached mis- 
sion of Espiritu Santo had existed on the Guad- 
alupe River, near the modern town of Meyers- 
ville, and during the twenty and more years of 
its functioning at this place much progress had 
been made among the Aranames, also called 
Xaranames, and the Tamique Indians. There 
were the usual difficulties with the dreaded Ka- 
rankawas who came often to attack the more 
peaceful Indians of the mission, but all in all 
the Indians prospered to a degree. They had 
put a great deal of land in cultivation, and had 
introduced an irrigation system, the ruins of 
which ean still be seen today. 

The presidio of La Bahia and the mission of 
Espiritu Santo had been moved from the Garci- 
tas Creek to the Guadalupe. It was first founded 
in 1722 on the Texas coast at the very place 
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where the ill-fated La Salle built Fort St. Louis. 
When the Aguayo expedition was sent from 
Mexico to protect Texas against the entrance of 
the French they found the ruins of La Salle’s 
settlement, and a partly constructed fort which 
was to have had an octagonal shape. The Span- 
iards under Aguayo found the savage Indians, 
who had been the undoing of the French, no 
better to deal with. Soon these tribes by their 
constant brutal attacks on the soldiers and their 
families made it utterly impossible to continue 
living on the bay. This was the reason for the 
change to the Guadalupe River. The presidio 
was familiarly known as La Bahia—the Bay— 
while it existed on Garcitas Creek. This name 
followed the fort to the Guadalupe, and when at 
last this presidio was moved to its third site, 
even though a good distance away from the bay, 
it still retained its old title, and so it does down 
to the present day.’ 

To Captain Orobio y Basterra fell the difficult 
task of dismantling the fort and mission on the 
Guadalupe. As soon as the soldiers had erected 
provisional shelters at the new site, the tools, 


1For the history of La Bahia while located on the Garcitas 
Creek see Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C., “Pena’s Diary of the 
Aguayo Expedition,” Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society, Reprint from the Records and Studies of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society (Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1934), XXIV, 63-83. See 
Castaneda, Our Catholic Heritage, Vol. II, Chapter VIII; 
Charles Ramsdell, Jr., Spanish Goliad (MS), for the accounts 
describing La Bahia’s years on the Guadalupe. 
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doors, and furniture of the abandoned establish- 
ment were loaded on oxcarts and transported 
across the wilderness to the San Antonio. This 
transfer was a hazardous undertaking for the 
barbaric Indian tribes of the coast were always 
on the alert for every opportunity to loot and 
to attack the Spaniards. Though the Karanka- 
was refused to adopt the blessings of civilization 
they nevertheless had a great liking for the guns, 
utensils, and tools which a more progressive 
people could provide. 

Within a short time a great deal of improve- 
ment had been made at La Bahia, and the begin- 
nings of the new fort were visible to all who 
passed across the vast prairies. The activities of 
the Spaniards were of never-ending astonish- 
ment to the Indians who for centuries had been 
content with their most primitive lodgings. 
These children of the unbroken wilderness were 
suspicious that the activities of the white men 
among them hinted of no good. While the Arana- 
mes and Tamiques seemed more docile, the Ka- 
rankawas, Cocos, Copanes, and Cujanes became 
increasingly more obstinate and belligerent. In 
spite of the difficulties of the frontier Captain 
Orobio y Basterra continued to go forward with 
the building of La Bahia. He was evidently 
weary and harassed, and within a few months 
he tendered his resignation. He was succeeded 
by Captain Manuel Ramirez de la Piszina by 
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the viceroy’s appointment of November 8, and 
he reached La Bahia on February 1, 1750, to 
take command of the presidio.’ 

On taking charge of La Bahia, Piszina imme- 
diately submitted a report to his superiors de- 
scribing the conditions as he found them on his 
arrival. His account describes for us the first 
beginnings of the La Bahia we know. The new 
officer in charge stated that the garrison con- 
sisted of twenty-nine men, all well armed. Six 
cannons were at the place, some boxes of shells, 
and a quantity of powder. The barracks, he re- 
ported, were constructed of wood covered by a 
roof of thatched grass. Forty provisional houses 
for the soldiers and their families had been built 
near the fort, and the presidio chapel dedicated 
to Our Lady of Loreto, and its patroness even 
today, had been completed. It was a structure 
twenty varas long, and seven wide, made of oak 
and covered by a thatch roof.’ 

Under the administration of Piszina which 
was to extend over a period of seventeen years 
La Bahia grew into one of the more important 
forts of the Spanish frontier. When Governor 
Martos y Navarrete inspected La Bahia in 1762 
he could report that the presidio of ‘‘Nuestra 


*Resignation of Captain Orobio y Basterra, and appointment 
of Piszina, Historia, Vol. 95, pp. 200-202. Archiva General de 
la Nacion, Mexico City. This source will be referred to as 
AGN. See also Castaneda, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 178-197. 

SCastaneda, op. cit. ut supra. 
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Senora de Loreto’’ had been laid out in a square 
seventy-six varas on each side. In his description 
he added that the chapel was located on the 
north of the square, on the south was the cap- 
tain’s dwelling, the only building constructed of 
stone, and on the east and west sides were the 
quarters of the soldiers. T'he presidio chapel was 
now a sturdy building of solid timber, plastered 
with clay, mixed with hay and moss. Fifty-one 
soldiers were stationed at the fort, and they had 
in charge the armament of the place which con- 
sisted of six eight-pounder cannons brought 
from Vera Cruz. There were also two swivel 
euns mounted at strategic positions on top of 
the hill.* 

One of the outstanding visitors to La Bahia 
at this time was the famous Nicolas de lo Fora 
who came to La Bahia on October 31, 1766, while 
on an inspection tour of all the Spanish presi- 
dios. He tells in his diary that he crossed the 
San Antonio River in a canoe to reach the fort. 
In his observations he stated that the climate 
was not good; that the people were constantly 
afflicted with fevers, and were the victims of a 
sickness he called mal de loanda, a species of 


4Castaneda, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 24-25. From Pena’s Diary 
already cited we learn that the cannon of La Salle were taken 
to Vera Cruz. It seems that they were now returned to La 
Bahia. One of the small cannons to be seen in the museum 
adjoining the reconstructed Espiritu Santo Mission is to all 
evidences of French origin, and it can be well surmised that 
it is one of La Salle’s cannons. 
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scurvy. He found fifty soldiers, including three 
officers and a sergeant, attached to this fort. To 
maintain La Bahia it had cost the royal treas- 
ury an annual outlay of 19,270.00 pesos. In addi- 
tion to the troops there were forty-six settlers 
who had sixteen guns for their protection, and 
which they needed when they went into the 
wilderness to find food.’ 

The quiet and harmonious administration of 
Captain Piszina came to an end with his death 
on July 25, 1767. He was buried at Rosario Mis- 
sion for which he had a great affection, sincerely 
mourned by all. He was succeeded by Captain 
Francisco Tovar who took possession of his 
office on December 3. 

In his first official reports Tovar stated that 
for a lack of a chapel, because the first one had 
fallen into ruin, the people were living as 
‘‘heathens in the desert,’’ and that the soldiers 
were forced to camp out under the open skies 
for the reason that their barracks had collapsed. 
He requested that his superior officer instruct 
him what to do under the circumstances.* He 
conveyed the impression that under his pred- 


5Vito Alessio Robles, Nicolas de LaFora, Relacion de Viaje 
que hizo a los Presidios Internos situados en la Frontera de la 
America Septentrional, Perteneciente al Rey de Espana (Mex- 
ico: Editorial Pedro Robredo, 1939), pp. 225-227. 

®“Resume of the proposals and petitions presented (to the 
Viceroy) by Don Francisco Tovar, Captain of Bahia del Es- 
piritu Santo.” Provincias Internas, Vol. 99, pp. 462-469. Tran- 
scripts, Bexar Archives, University of Texas, Austin. See also 
ibidem, Vol. 91. 
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ecessor Piszina everything at La Bahia had gone 
to wrack and ruin. , 

Tovar’s correspondence of 1769-1770 reveals 
that the Indians were becoming more and more 
insolent, and because the presidio was so ill 
equipped, the soldiers could do little to control 
them. He reported that there were twelve can- 
nons at the garrison, six of which number were 
crudely mounted on wooden carriages. Two 
other cannons which belonged originally to La 
Bahia were still at Saltillo. To make the neces- 
sary improvements at La Bahia, Tovar wrote 
that he had enlisted the volunteer labor of the 
soldiers and inhabitants of the town to build a 
new chapel, barracks, and a stone wall to form 
a more impregnable enclosure. The first perma- 
nent improvements at La Bahia were therefore 
begun about 1770." 

Tovar’s administration might be best remem- 
bered by the arrival of a group of Acadians who 
on their way to Louisiana were shipwrecked on 
Espiritu Santo Bay. They sought refuge at La 
Bahia, the only civilized place in a primitive 
and abandoned wilderness. No one has yet writ- 
ten the saga of their sufferings and tears when 
they were stranded upon an unfriendly shore. 
It is said, to add to their miseries, that the lead- 
ers of the group were accorded harsh treatment, 
and as soon as possible these ill-fated immi- 


Ibid. 
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grants were conducted overland to Natchitoches 
where they were delivered into the hands of the 
authorities of that province. Tovar little realized 
that this brave race of people would be some day 
immortalized by the great Longfellow in his 
song of Evangeline.. Tovar reported that on 
March 12, 1769, seven Frenchmen and two 
Englishmen, guided by an Indian, presented 
themselves for aid. The foreigners reported that 
their ship en route from ‘‘Merlin” to New 
Orleans had run aground about fifty leagues 
east. There were 101 passengers aboard the 
foundered vessel, people of France, Germany, 
and England. They were suffering the most ter- 
rible privations.’ 

The reports of Tovar to the viceroy and to the 
commandant general always implied his great 
solicitude for those under his jurisdiction, but 
the fact remained that he was decidedly unpop- 
ular with the soldiers and the friars. He was, ac- 
cording to complaints, a slave driver, rough- 
shod in manner and action. He accused the 
priests of the missions of Espiritu Santo and 
Rosario of the most outrageous abuses. Gover- 
nor Riperda was petitioned in 1771 to remove 
Captain Tovar. The feeling against Tovar grew 
to such bitter intensity that he personally asked 


SHerbert Eugene Bolton, Athanase de Mezieres and the Lou- 
isiana Frontier, 1768-1780, Vol. I, pp. 181, 155. 

9Report of Captain Tovar, April 28, 1769. Provincias In- 
ternas, Vol. 99, pp. 468-469. Bexar Archives. 
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to be relieved of his command at La Bahia, giv- 
ing 11] health as the reason for his action. Those 
in the know said that he feared an investigation, 
and that he cared not to explain his long ab- 
sences from duty which he spent at Camargo. 
His resignation was accepted by his superiors, 
and Tovar was succeeded by Captain Luis 
Carzola.* 

At about the time when Carzola was appointed 
in charge of La Bahia by the Viceroy Bucareli 
y Ursua new regulations were adopted in 1772 
for the organization of presidios. In order to 
prevent English trade in the Spanish provinces 
it was ordered that a cordon of forty presidios 
extending from Altar on the Gulf of California 
to La Bahia should be established. Furthermore, 
La Bahia was given the status of a plaza fuerte 
to distinguish it as one of the more important 
frontier outposts. 

Up to this time scant attention had evidently 
been paid to the equipment of the soldiers. They 
were dressed in all sorts of varied and fantastic 
clothes, in anything which they could purchase, 
residing as they did in a wilderness, far re- 
moved from any market. It was now decreed 
that the soldiers should be dressed in a short 
blue coat with a collar trimmed in red. Trousers 
were to be of the same material and color, with 
~ 10Complaints against Tovar to Governor Riperda, April 24, 


1771; May 18, 1771; July 31, 1771; Governor Riperda to the 
Viceroy, February 27, 1772. Provincias Internas, Vol. 100. AGN. 
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a greatcoat to match. They were to wear black 
hats and shoes, and the name of the presidio to 
which they were attached was to be marked on 
their belts. Every soldier was to have at least a 
lance, a shield, a pistol, and a firelock musket. 
Those Indians employed as scouts were to have 
bows and arrows to compete with their wayward 
brethren of the forests and the plains. Though 
all these things were allotted by law, it is doubt- 
ful if the soldiers of La Bahia ever received such 
equipment and uniforms, and they probably 
rode across the prairies or appeared for drill 
without showing much outward evidence to in- 
dicate their enlistment in the Royal army. 
Soldiers were also to be paid in cash of two 
reales, about twenty-five cents, per day.” 
Captain Carzola was not long at La Bahia 
when the inhabitants noticed great preparations 
for an expedition, and the arrival of some troops 
from the presidio of San Antonio de Bexar. The 
captain had been ordered to make a close inspec- 
tion of the coast for it had been rumored that 
some Englishmen had come ashore and were now 
illegally residing in Texas. With forty soldiers, 
drawn from Bexar and La Bahia, he set out on 
September 17, 1772. He crossed the Colorado 
and went to the Brazos. From this point this 
expedition went to the coast where they found 
Indians supplied with English guns. Carzola 


11See Castaneda, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 288-290. 
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went as far as the Trinity River. All along the 
route he discovered English goods in the hands 
of the various tribes, but he found no English- 
men. He reported that he had found two French- 
men and four negroes on the Trinity. Governor 
Riperda was relieved to know that his fear of 
an English occupation of Texas had been un- 
founded.” 

Perhaps Captain Carzola’s administration 1s 
best remembered because of the wanton murder 
at La Bahia of El Mocho, a Tancuahua chief. 
The Spaniards had patiently used every effort 
to obtain his cooperation, but not succeeding, 
and tiring of his insolence, they plotted to take 
his life. This influential chief was described to 
the commandant general: ‘‘This person, whom 
we know by the burlesque epithet of El Mocho 
(The Maimed) because he lost an ear while 
fighting, has proved himself restless, a lover of 
disturbances, and very capable of stirring them 
up by force of a certain eloquence which he 
knows how to adapt to the nature of the tribe 
in which he has been naturalized. No one has 
been more opposed to us, as was shown by his 
presence and ferocity in the sacrilegious sack 
of the mission of San Sabas, and afterwards by 
repeated insults, of deed or word, by which he 
showed himself to be a perfidious enemy to 
~ 12Bolton, Athanase de Mezieres, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 18-19. 


Bolton states that Carzola’s diary of this expedition is still 
extant. 
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us...’ El Mocho was lured to La Bahia and 
when he entered the presidio with three com- 
panions, he was suddenly set upon by the 
soldiers in the presence of Captain Carzola and 
killed in cold blood.” 

Manuel Espadas who had succeeded Carzola 
as captain pro tem. of La Bahia was enthusiastic 
about the improvements to be made at La Bahia. 
He proposed that the entire fort should be built 
of limestone, and that the material was to be 
obtained nearby. He also stated that there was 
a plentiful supply of sand which would do for 
the purpose, and that wood was abundant 
enough to make the necessary beams and raft- 
ers. The governor of Texas suggested that a sys- 
tem of irrigation should be introduced and 
ordered a special investigation to determine its 
feasibility. Pedro Huizar, the man sent to study 
the matter, replied with a negative report, stat- 
ing that such an undertaking was impractical. 

The next one to give his attention to the re- 
habilitation of La Bahia was the commander of 
the Eastern Interior Provinces, Ramon Castro. 
This superior officer informed the viceroy in 
Mexico that by all means La Bahia should be 
reinforced. Castro in his report to Viceroy Re- 
villa Gigedo stated that the buildings construct- 
ed up to the time had been poorly planned and 
~ 18Bolton, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 270-271. 


14Captain Carzola to Commandant General, March 4, 1785. 
Provincias Internas, Vol. 99, p. 678. Bexar Archives. 
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were in bad condition. He observed that the 
houses of the settlement outside of the quad- 
rangular walls of the fort had been so built as 
to be in the line of the fire of the cannons. The 
walls, because of poor construction, were in 
ruins. It was this officer’s opinion that a much 
larger enclosure of solid stone should be built 
so that the entire settlement could also be lo- 
cated within the quadrangle. From later evi- 
dences it does not seem that this plan was car- 
ried out, but we might assume that a large part 
of the quadrangle, the ruins of which are now 
evident, was built between 1792-1795.” 

After the Presidio of Nuestra Senora de Lo- 
reto had existed at La Bahia for almost forty 
years the census taker found that there were 
present 429 Spaniards, 103 Indians, 13 mestizos, 
45 mulattoes, and one slave, a total of 591.” 

The affairs at La Bahia had not been too 
happy. The people were weary of the isolation 
and their continuous dread and fear of the In- 
dians. The population had decreased, and it did 
not help the spirits of those who were forced to 
remain when a number packed their belongings 
and returned across the Rio Grande. They pre- 
ferred to face the dangers along the Camino 
Real, which was no royal highway at all, but a 
rough sendero, or path, miles long cut through 


15See Castaneda, op. cit., pp. 181-183. 
16Castaneda, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 33. 
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the brush, rather than remain in the center of 
the surrounding wilderness. 

At about this time even the government offi- 
cials were not any longer enthusiastic about the 
usefulness of the presidio, and there was a ru- 
mor that La Bahia should be abandoned. The 
King of Spain was ill advised and in 1788 
ordered the suppression of the office of governor 
of Texas which meant the entire abandonment 
of the province of Texas. Fortunately saner 
views prevailed, and the King was influenced 
not only to abandon the plan of suppression, 
but to adopt the very opposite policy, namely, 
to strengthen the province by the improvement 
of its presidios. La Bahia having been pushed 
to the brink of extinction was rescued to enjoy 
a new life of greater influence by the adoption 
of a new and vigorous determination to make 
Texas stronger.” 

Captain Juan Cortes was the next to take 
charge of La Bahia. He reported in 1795 that 
there were eight cannons, twelve- and sixteen- 
pounders, on hand, but while all these were well 
mounted there was not a single soldier at the 
garrison who knew how to fire them. He asked 
that arrangements be made to instruct them. 
Cortes had also brought two brass cannons 
which he had found abandoned near the Trinity 
River, and later he found three more which he 


17Castaneda, op. cit., pp. 111-112. 
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likewise claimed. Since the church needed a new 
bell, Cortes proposed that the brass cannons be 
melted to cast new bells, but the permission was 
not granted. 7 

The presidio chapel had also fallen into a 
state of disrepair. It was the oldest building, 
and a new roof was needed. It will be remem- 
bered that this chapel was begun already during 
Tovar’s time. The request for bells was made 
again by the people of the settlement. It was 
suggested by Cortes that two bells be taken from 
the abandoned mission of Concepcion at San 
Antonio. Later the presidio also received a bell 
from the mission of Refugio in exchange for 
fifty head of cattle. 

A great proportion of the walls of the quad- 
rangle had evidently not been built well for the 
lack of stonemasons who had to come from Mex- 
ico. When Jose Miguel del Moral, a former lieu- 
tenant of San Antonio de Bexar, came to take 
charge of La Bahia he immediately complained 
that the soldiers had torn a wall apart, and it 
needed to be rebuilt immediately. In order that 
this could be done most economically, and money 


18J7bid. The request for bells at San Antonio for La Bahia’s 
chapel seems to have been answered, and two bells were sent. 
One of the bells has disappeared but another bell with the in- 
scription of its dedication to Nuestra Senora de Concepcion is 
now in the tower of the St. Dennis Memorial Chapel, Tom 
O’Connor Ranch, San Antonio River, Refugio County. The bell 
from Refugio Mission, exchanged for cattle, is probably one of 
the two bells presently hanging in the belfry of the present La 
Bahia Mission. Cf. Oberste, History of Refugio Mission. 
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was rare, it was ordered that all those found 
guilty of gambling would be forced to work out 
their fines by rebuilding the wall. 

The policy of rehabilitating the forts of the 
Province of Texas brought a new spirit to the 
people, and a greater interest to develop this 
new land. The census report of 1797 reflects this 
by showing an increase of population at La 
Bahia. At this time there were twelve hundred 
persons listed. Four hundred sixteen were 
Spaniards. In the following year an increase of 
one hundred fifty-eight was noted, making a 
total of thirteen hundred and seventy. La Bahia 
was fast becoming an important, and for those 
days, a populous settlement. 

La Bahia came into its own towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. The increased num- 
ber of soldiers at the garrison, an ever growing 
population of the settlement, all these went hand 
in hand with a new La Bahia which now stood, 
as was described in a report, on a high bluff 
within a cannon’s shot of the San Antonio River, 
resplendent in the new beauty of its limestone 
buildings and fortifications. When the new cen- 
tury was ushered in it stood as a proud and 
strong bastion ready to defy any opposing forces 
and movements which new times might bring. 
La Bahia was ready for the future! 


Chapter II 
Tue La Banta MISSIONS AND THE INDIANS 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING the Mission of Hspi- 
ritu Santo was an institution attached to the 
presidio of La Bahia and followed it in the re- 
moval from Garcitas Creek to the Guadalupe, 
and thence to the San Antonio. While it was the 
function of the presidios to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the King, and to protect the inhabitants 
of a certain described territory, it was the pur- 
pose of the missions primarily to convert and 
Christianize the heathen savage Indians so that 
they might become docile and useful citizens 
of the realm. 

The real founder of Espiritu Santo Mission 
was the Venerable Father Antonio Margil de 
Jesus, a man who actually walked from Mexico 
to Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua to Costa 
Rica, to the border of Panama, and return, and 
then from Mexico to East Texas, in carrying out 
his apostolic labors. He is therefore revered as 
the apostle of the Texas Missions. Father Margil 
was a member of Franciscan Order, as were all 
the missionaries of the mission period. Father 
Margil placed his good friend Father Patron in 
charge of Espiritu Santo when it was estab- 
lished at the first site. 

[19 } 
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The friars, as the Franciscans are sometimes 
referred to, undertook to convert the most sav- 
age and barbarous of all Texas tribes—the Ka- 
rankawas. These Indians with their allied tribes, 
the Cocos, Cujanes, Guapites, and Copanes gen- 
erally encamped along the bays of the lower 
Texas coast. Their encampments, marked by 
large mounds of oyster shells, can be identified 
at this present day. From time immemorial they 
had been considered even by the other more 
peaceful Indians a tribe to be shunned. 

These Indians immediately created trouble 
when the mission was founded on the Garcitas 
Creek. Within a year it was found impossible to 
deal with them. They had no liking for the mis- 
sion system which aimed to establish the Indians 
in buildings near the mission, to train them in 
the various trades, while at the same time to 
teach them the rudiments of the Catholic Faith. 
In 1723 an insolent Indian entered the house of a 
soldier and shook his filthy blanket in the corn 
meal which the soldier’s wife was grinding to 
make tortillas. This so infuriated the soldier and 
his wife that they attempted to throw the intru- 
der out of the house, but the Indian retaliated 
by stabbing the soldier. Captain Domingo Ra- 
mon came on the scene to appease the mob of 
Indians which had gathered. Ramon was stabbed 
by an Indian as the result, and all ran away, 
except a squaw. She was hanged. Diego Ramon 
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was appointed to take his father’s place, but 
the situation became more and more impossible. 
It was decided that it would be more advanta- 
geous to convert the Aranames, a more peaceful 
nation, residing on the Guadalupe, and for this 
reason the mission and the presidio was moved 
to Mission Valley.’ 

The padres were much pleased to find about 
four hundred Aranames gathered on the Guada- 
lupe. From the beginning they were able to in- 
troduce the regular routine of mission life. 
There was a certain time to rise in the morning 
and to retire for the night; certain periods of 
the day were scheduled for labor in the shops. 
Other hours were assigned for prayer and re- 
ligious instructions. For the first time in their 
lives the Indians were compelled to follow some 
discipline to which they did not easily adapt 
themselves, and one of the obstacles to progress 
was the habit of the Indians to leave the mission 
for months at a time, especially during the 
months when the prickly pear and the pecans 
ripened. The missionary would often go out in 
the wilderness personally to seek them and in- 
duce the fugitives to return. 

After almost a quarter of a century on the 
Guadalupe the mission of Espiritu Santo fol- 
lowed the presidio of La Bahia to the San An- 
tonio in 1749. The friars were well pleased with 


1Ramsdell, op. cit. (MS) pp. 7-10. 
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the progress made, and counted among the con- 
verted Indians one hundred twenty-five families 
living regularly in the pueblo which surrounded 
the mission. The Tamiques had been joined to 
the Aranames, and both tribes were on the whole 
faithful in complying with their religious 
duties.” | 

Upon the transfer of Espiritu Santo to the 
left bank of the San Antonio River the Arana- 
mes and Tamiques happily consented to go along 
though perhaps with some misgivings because of 
a closer proximity to the dreaded Karankawas. 
Mission Espiritu Santo was therefore making a 
new beginning with a good start. The homes of 
the converts were portable, being built of poles, 
and roofed with tule, and these were moved to 
the new site without too much difficulty. A new 
church needed to be built, but with the enthu- 
siastic help of all, a building, much resembling 
in structure the homes of the Indians, was soon 
built, while plans were being entertained for the 
construction of a sturdier building. 

Within a period of almost ten years the prog- 
ress at Espiritu Santo was so favorable that a 
church of stone and mortar had been con- 
structed. The friars were occupying a new build- 
ing which included offices, a refectory, kitchen, 
and living quarters. The mission Indians were 
living in jacales, or huts, thatched with tule or 


2Castaneda, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 124-125. 
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grass. When in 1762 the Governor visited La 
Bahia he was not only pleased with the progress 
made at the presidio but expressed himself as 
deeply satisfied with the work done in behalf of 
the Indians. In 1767 the superior of all the mis- 
sionaries in Texas, Father Jose de Solis, came 
from the monastery in Zacatecas, Mexico, to 
visit La Bahia. He found about three hundred 
Indians of both sexes under the care of the 
priests. They belonged to the Araname, Ta- 
mique, and Manos de Perro tribes. While he 
expressed himself pleased with the conditions he 
lamented the fact that the Indian converts still 
stole away from the mission at times to indulge 
in the orgies of their pagan dance known as the 
mitote. The friars attempted to wean them away 
from such practice by substituting and adapting 
innocent Spanish dances. The music for the new 
dances were furnished by the Indians them- 
selves, who in some instances proved themselves 
quite proficient in strumming the guitar or play- 
ing the fiddle. 

The padres of the mission had the added re- 
sponsibility of providing a livelihood for their 
converts. Corn and meat were the staple articles 
of food. Small patches of corn were grown each 
year, and cattle raising was one of the principal 
occupations at the mission. 

The Mission of Espiritu Santo was known in 
the middle of the eighteenth century as the 
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proud owner of the largest cattle ranch in Texas. 
Over a wide area of pasturage extending from 
the Guadalupe to the San Antonio Rivers thou- 
sands of cattle came to graze, and it might be 
an interesting study to learn what influence the 
cattle raising at Espiritu Santo had on the later 
development of the cattle industry in Texas. In 
1758 this mission owned more than three thou- 
sand cattle, and in 1774 it counted over fifteen 
thousand head. During the mission’s best years 
the total of branded and unbranded cattle was 
judged to have been about forty thousand in 
number. And how did the Mission of Espiritu 
Santo begin this vast herd? One of the ranch- 
men of San Antonio declared in 1778 that the 
first cattle had been brought to Texas by the 
Alarcon and Aguayo expeditions of 1718 and 
1721. It is most probable that the first cattle of 
Espiritu Santo were wild cattle rounded up on 
the vast prairies along the Guadalupe River. 
The success and prosperity of the Espiritu 
Santo Mission was an encouragement to do 
something towards converting and civilizing the 
Karankawas, a task which had been so summari- 
ly abandoned while this mission was on the Gar- 
citas Creek. Since it was evident that the con- 
verts of Espiritu Santo would not live in peace 
with this Indian tribe it was decided to build a 
mission for their exclusive benefit. The Mission 
of Rosario—Nuestra Senora del Rosario—there- 
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fore came into being in 1754, at a site located 
about two miles above Espiritu Santo but on 
the right bank of the river. Fray Juan Dios 
Camberos must be credited with introducing the 
first of these savages to Rosario mission. He 
was aided by the pious Captain Piszina of the 
presidio. It was Piszina who named the mission 
‘‘Our Lady of the Rosary,’’ in memory of his 
own parish church in his native town of Spain. 
Contemporary documents infer that both this 
priest and this noble captain are buried at Ro- 
sario, among the ruins which may still be seen 
today. 

Rosario officially began in 1758 and prospered 
for a number of years. The Fathers of this mis- 
sion also engaged in raising cattle for the In- 
dians in their charge, and within twenty-five 
years they had built up a herd of 30,000 head. 

Fray Solis in his report also described the 
progress at Rosario. ‘‘... As far as its temporal 
goods are concerned, it is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. It possesses two droves of asses, and ap- 
proximately forty tame horses, thirty tame 
mules, twelve harnesses, five thousand head of 
cattle, two hundred milch cows and seven hun- 
dred sheep. ... A very good palisade, formed of 
thick, strong stakes, protects the mission from 
attack. The church, a very fine frame building, 
is whitewashed and beautifully decorated. On 
the inside it is plastered with clay, and it is beau- 
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tifully roofed with strong beams and shingles. 
... The Indians with whom this mission was 
founded are the Coxanes, Guapites, Carancagu- 
ases, and Copanes. At present, however, there 
are but few of the last mentioned tribe, for most 
of them are living out in the woods or along the 
banks of some of the many rivers that abound 
in these parts, or have joined some other friend- 
ly tribe along the seacoast about thirteen or 
fourteen leagues of this mission. The padre is 
willing to assist them in all their wants and 
sufferings but, in spite of all this, all of these 
Indians, who are savage, lazy, and who are so 
greedy and gluttonous that they devour meat 
that is parboiled, almost raw and dripping in 
blood, prefer to suffer hunger, nakedness and 
the inclemencies of the weather provided they be 
left free to live the indolent in the wilds or along 
the seashore, where they give themselves over 
to all kinds of excesses, especially lust, theft, and 
dancing’ 07 

The padres learned to their sorrow that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. Many of their out- 
standing converts later became leaders of their 
people in a return to paganism and to their 
fierce savage customs. These Indians engaged in 
frequent raids, and many were the stranded and 


’Peter P. Forrestal, “The Solis Diary of 1767,” Preliminary 
Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society. Vol. I, Jan- 
ene 1930. Reprint from Mid-America, Vol. XII, No. 3, Jan., 
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shipwrecked persons found robbed and brutally 
murdered along the coastal shores. 

One of the most notorious renegades of the 
time was Jose Maria. For a long time he had 
_been the special pride of the missionaries, and 
was appointed an overseer. He became extra- 
ordinarily proficient in the Spanish language, 
and commanded a great deal of respect among 
those less brilliantly endowed. He soon came on 
evil ways much to the concern and irritation of 
the soldiers at La Bahia. 

Jose Maria and his partners in crime were on 
the coast when Louis Landrin, a famous mariner 
from Louisiana, arrived in 1778 to explore the 
Texas coast. Under an artful subterfuge the In- 
dians went aboard the small schooner. They were 
hospitably entertained with rum and meat by 
the Captain. At a sudden signal the Indians 
swarmed over the entire vessel and murdered 
the crew. Drunk with rum they danced with un- 
holy shouting about the bodies of the dead. The 
chieftain, Jose Maria, was later killed by the 
Spaniards and his death brought on a new wave 
of indescribable crimes, and a wholesale deser- 
tion of the missions on the San Antonio.” 

Another Indian of Rosario, called Manuel Ale- 
gre, learned much but not wisely from Jose Ma- 
ria. He too had been once a trusted servant, and 
had become quite overbearing in the performance 


4See Ramsdell, op. cit. “The Murder of Louis Landrin.” 
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of his duties. He quarreled with chief Baltha- 
zar, for instance, and pulled his beard and took 
away from him the cane which the chief carried 
as a symbol of his authority. Captain Espadas 
and his soldiers had to rush to Rosario from La 
Bahia to restore order. He sought to incite the 
Indians to an insurrection and the destruction 
of the mission, but this was prevented by the 
alert interference of the soldiers. There was also 
the Karankawa Chief, Frezada Pinta (Painted 
Blanket), who for many years was the scourge 
of the missions. Though always influencing his 
people to oppose the Spaniards, he was always 
present with the proper demeanor on those occa- 
sions when gifts were distributed. Another In- 
dian, Patricio by name, but better known as the 
‘‘Left-Handed,’’ was also a troublemaker. He 
appeared one day with bow and arrows and 
threatened the life of the padre. Having to all 
appearances been defeated in this purpose by 
the defense of the loyal convert Indians he went 
to the corral and took the padre’s horse and rode 
away in stately fashion. On returning he was 
severely rebuked for his act. The culprit called 
the friar ‘‘a dog,’’ and the entire mission popu- 
lation was in an uproar. Again the soldiers from 
La Bahia came to restore order, and disarmed 
the troublemaker. Such were some of the indig- 
nities suffered by the padres and the soldiers.° 


’See in detail the atrocities committed by the Indians at the 
Goliad Missions in Oberste, Op. Cit. 
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Pitched battles among the Indians were not 
uncommon for various tribes lived in a constant 
state of warfare with each other. The Coman- 
ches, Apaches, and Lipans were the inveterate 
enemies of the Karankawas, and quarrelled 
among themselves. These tribes came to the coast 
to hunt the buffalo which thrived in great herds 
on the wide prairies. The Indians came riding 
from the north in their sporadic raids, armed 
with flintlock guns procured from French and 
English traders. The situation was beyond the 
control of the ill-equipped garrison of La Bahia, 
and as a consequence the missions suffered the 
desertion of many converts and the loss of num- 
berless livestock. 

When the La Bahia Missions gave every 
promise of fulfilling their purposes, the conver- 
sion and the taming of the savage Indians, Spain 
reversed its colonization plans in Texas, and no 
longer thought that the missions were necessary. 
While the Viceroys and officials complained of 
the high cost they had not even paid the padre’s 
annual allocation, a pittance of 450 pesos. They 
looked with greedy eyes on the prosperity of the 
missions, and legalized certain regulations which 
in the end resulted in the ruin of the missions, 
and the dispersal of the Indian converts. In 1778 
an order was issued that all unbranded cattle of 
the missions were the property of the king. The 
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ruin and havoc caused by this legal seizure is 
described for us by one of the missionaries: 


... This arrangement has caused the missions 
and the entire province so much harm that in 
just seven years it has been calculated that more 
than 30,000 cattle were driven out. And even 
though at the present time the privilege has been 
restricted so that only the slaughtered or dressed 
beef may be taken out, this reform has not effec- 
tually restrained the carelessness of the settlers. 
For they go to the wilderness, kill what is left 
and right, everything that they see, leaving 
many dead beeves which they make no use of, 
and picking out only those that are covered with 
tallow, for which they can get a big price... 


Such a general state of confusion and destruc- 
tion followed the action of the commanding off- 
cials, who shared in the profits, so that 2,000 
cattle time after time were driven from La 
Bahia to be sold in the province of Louisiana. 
At this state of affairs more than one-half of 
the converts of Espiritu Santo deserted, bitterly 
complaining ‘‘because the Spanish were taking 
away what was theirs.”’ 

The superior of Rosario reported in 1783 that 
Governor Domingo Cabello having declared that 
the lands of the Indians at the missions had be- 
come the property of the King, ‘‘the Captain of 
the Presidio (La Bahia) and the settlers slaugh- 
ter as many cattle as they pleased, even of the 
branded kind. At the same time the Apache of 
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Lipan tribe came ... and did immense dam- 
age.... There was not a settler (at the presidio ) 
who did sow in its fields and reap the har- 
vest. The troops of this presidio camped within 
the walls, and whenever they needed wood to 
make a fire, the soldiers made use of the beams 
and doors, destroying the dwellings of the Min- 
ister and of the Indians as well... .’”? The Min- 
ister was compelled to live among the ruins of 
Rosario in a little hut which was more like ‘‘a 
pig sty or a tomb for the dead,” than a 
dwelling.® 

In 1794 the secularization of all the Texas mis- 
sions was decreed which meant that the mission 
lands which belonged to the Indians reverted to 
the government, and the missionaries were dis- 
charged. The Spanish officials vainly hoped that 
the Indians had progressed enough to support 
themselves on assigned tracts of land. Only at 
the missions of Espiritu Santo and Rosario at 
La Bahia it was at last realized that the Indians 
were still in too barbaric a state to make an 1n- 
dependent living, for which reason these two 
missions were permitted to continue. 

‘During the remainder of the eighteenth een- 
tury the La Bahia Missions could do nothing 
more than vainly attempt to hold on to the con- 
verts already made. Things continued to go from 
bad to worse, even though heroic efforts were 


6See Ramsdell, op. cit. “Rosario is Rebuilt.” 
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made to rehabilitate these two missions. Rosario 
was finally abandoned in 1807, and its mission 
lands were distributed to Spanish settlers. One 
last attempt was made to convert the Karanka- 
was, the real scourge of the settlers who with 
courage faced the dangers of the frontier in an 
area between the Guadalupe and the Nueces. 
This attempt resulted in the establishment in 
1793 of the Mission of Nuestra Senora del Re- 
fugio—Refugio Mission—on Mission Bay, Cal- 
houn County, near the present town of Long 
Mott. A year later it was temporarily moved to 
the right bank of the Guadalupe at a place 
known as the ‘‘Old Wharf,’’ and later called 
‘‘Mesquite Landing.’’ It was then transferred in 
January, 1795, to the Mission River at the pres- 
ent site of Refugio. 

When Spain lost its dominion over Mexico in 
1821 the presidio of La Bahia, and the Missions 
of Hspiritu Santo, and Refugio, with whom the 
Indians of Rosario had been merged, still ex- 
isted under the old Spanish arrangement, 
though both the presidio and the missions were 
largely in a ruined condition. The missions of 
Kspiritu Santo and Refugio continued to func- 
tion under the Mexican Republic, but they fell 
into more and more disuse so that all the Indians 
at last were all gone, and were living according 
to their whim and fancy along the coast, attack- 
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ing and murdering the Anglo-American settlers 
of Austin’s colony. 

Though Mexico entertained plans to angi 
tate the missions on the coast, no decisive action 
was ever taken, and they fell into a greater state 
of ruin on being totally abandoned. The last re- 
maining friar of Texas took a number of In- 
dians to ‘‘ El Oso,’’ a site about ten miles below 
present Goliad with the hope to establish a col- 
ony of convert Indians. 

The Missions of Espiritu Santo and Refugio 
were officially closed by a final secularization de- 
cree of January 7, 1830. An inventory of the 
missions was made and signed on February 8. 
On February 26, 1830, both missions were placed 
in the care of Geronimo Huizar, an official of the 
old presidio of La Bahia.’ 


7See Oberste, op. cit. Chapter XX. 
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Chapter IIT 
New Times ror La BAHIA 


THE PRESIDIO OF LA BAHIA reached the peak of 
its progress at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The buildings and the surrounding walls 
of solid stone were evidence that this fort had 
been adequately prepared to protect the frontier, 
and so far no enemy had really dared to chal- 
lenge its strength. 

With the advent of the new century a new 
spirit was born which soon manifested itself in 
the political life of Texas. At first there was but 
a hushed undertone of dissatisfaction at the de- 
mands and the neglect of the Spanish Crown; 
but on a sudden it seemed that the pent-up fury 
of the people broke loose, and the frenzied out- 
ery of the patriot priest Hidalgo in Mexico— 
‘‘Death to the Gachupines’’—put all Spain on 
notice that the day of revolt had come. 

During the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the spirit of rebellion had taken hold of 
the people of Texas. The residents of la 
Bahia were also among the discontents for too 
long had they remained in their melancholy iso- 
lation without the least help from the govern- 
ment to better their living conditions. Little did 
they, however, realize that the storm of revolt 

{ 35 } 
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would dash against the bastions of La Bahia; 
and that here the enemies would battle for power 
and control, and that La Bahia would become 
memorable in the exhausting efforts of a people 
to establish a new republic, and wrest from an- 
cient Spain, and later from Mexico too, the dom- 
ination of Texas. 

La Bahia was witness to the first concerted 
and organized efforts to overthrow the Spanish 
rule of Texas when an expedition of about seven 
hundred men, commanded by Gutierrez and Ma- 
gee, by a strategic ruse came into possession of 
the fort. This expedition had been assembled in 
East Texas during the year 1812 to make Texas 
a free and independent republic. Hastily the 
men fortified themselves behind the walls of La 
Bahia, where formerly Spanish soldiers had 
stood guard, bringing in all available supplies 
within the courtyard, and placing a guard to 
guarantee their water supply. Well aware of 
the strength of the Spanish forces of Bexar, now 
known as San Antonio, the leaders of this expe- 
dition improved the fortifications as much as 
time permitted, and blocked off the streets of 
the pueblo, situated on the slope of the hill in 
front of the presidio. 

The small settlement of Bexar soon bristled 
with arms after the news came of the filibuster 
army’s march on La Bahia. About two thousand 
Spanish troops were hastily organized and 
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ordered to meet the insurgents. When the Span- 
ish commanders, Manuel Salcedo and Simon 
Herrera with their troops stood before the walls 
of La Bahia, Gutierrez and Magee, established 
with their men on the inside, were waiting for 
the battle. The Spanish forces fought within the 
shadows of the walls without making any gain. 
They cut off the water supply from the river to 
the insurgents within the fort, and prepared for 
a siege. For a period of four long dreary winter 
months this siege continued. Within the quad- 
rangle of the fort there was indescribable suffer- 
ing, and Magee, their leader, died here. This 
siege was broken at last in desperation on the 
part of both contending armies by a mutual will- 
ingness to hold a parley between the opposing 
parties. The conditions demanded by the royal- 
ists were however such that Gutierrez and his 
men determined to resume the fight. In the en- 
counter which followed the Spanish army was 
routed, and in great confusion the King’s army 
fled towards Bexar. The inhabitants who now 
dared to come back home found nothing save 
ruin and even greater desolation. 

The filibusters from East Texas followed hard 
on the fleeing army of Salcedo, and succeeded in 
capturing the entire force. On gaining the vic- 
tory, Gutierrez revengefully ordered the execu- 
tion of two Spanish officials and twelve officers. 
The good fortune of the insurgents, however, did 
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not continue. In a later encounter with the Span- 
ish forces under Arredondo the men of Gutier- 
rez were wiped out. Some of the defeated army 
succeeded in escaping, and found their way back 
to La Bahia to report to their comrades on the 
fatal battle and of their defeat. The men who 
had remained behind at La Bahia thought it 
however more to their advantage to declare 
themselves in favor of the Crown, and turning 
on their former comrades in arms they brutally 
massacred the twelve on the spot. So ended the 
first venture against the parapets of La Bahia, 
and only the blood-drenched soil to tell the story. 

James Perry was another who escaped death 
when he fought with the defeated expedition of 
Gutierrez and Magee, and returned to fight an- 
other day. In 1817 he threw in his lot with two 
other revolutionists, Mina and Aury, to aid Mex- 
ico to achieve its independence of Spain. After 
having accompanied Mina into Mexico he pre- 
ferred to withdraw to fight his own battles. Ac- 
companied by fifty-one men he marched the long 
distance from Soto la Marina to Matagorda Bay 
at the cost of great privations and sufferings. 
Reaching the Texas coast, Perry gathered his 
pitiful men together and marched across the 
prairie, through marshes and thickets, to take 
possession of La Bahia where once he had 
fought from within the stronghold. When it 
seemed that his attack might be successful, rein- 
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foreements of the royal army arrived, and 
forced Perry and his men to retreat. The Span- 
iards surrounded them at a place known as the 
‘twin corrals,’’ or the ‘‘grove of the Perdida.”’ 
Here Perry and his men were forced to sur- 
render. Colonel Perry shot himself with his own 
gun when he realized that he would be taken 
prisoner. The place of his death is near the same 
scene where Fannin and his men were later to 
fight and lose the battle of ‘‘Hl Perdido.’’ La 
Bahia still stood strong and impregnable. 

James Long was another who organized a 
small army to oppose the Spanish rule of Texas. 
In the fall of 1821 he also made an attempt to 
take possession of the fort of La Bahia. With a 
force of about seventy-five men he set sail from 
Galveston to the mouth of the Guadalupe River. 
He landed his men at ‘‘Mesquite Landing,’’ an 
old landmark, and known as the ‘‘Old Wharf”’ 
during the Mission period. They marched on to 
La Bahia and there surprised the small and in- 
adequate guard, and took possession of the fort. 
They had entered the settlement shouting the 
word ‘‘Republicanos!’’ and ‘‘making much 
noise as an army of two or three hundred.’’ The 
settlers abandoned their homes in hopeless con- 
fusion, and sought shelter under the live oak 
motts across the San Antonio. 

Governor Martinez, the Spanish governor re- 
siding at Bexar, immediately sent his troops to 
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attack the intruders and regain possession of 
the fort. A conference was held with Long at a 
place half way between the presidio and the old 
Espiritu Santo Mission with the hope to avert 
bloodshed. Long’s explanation of the reason why 
he was within the fort was not accepted. Long 
rushed back to the walls of the fort and pre- 
pared to withstand the Spanish forces. After a 
twenty-four hour siege, Long was forced to sur- 
render with all his men. He was taken to Laredo 
and thence to Mexico City, where he was re- 
leased. There he was ‘‘accidentally’’ killed by a 
sentry ! 

When in 1821 independence came to Mexico 
and the Spanish regime in Texas had ended, the 
new Mexican Republic looked with favor and 
pride upon the presidio of La Bahia as one of 
the strongholds of the nation to guarantee the 
rights and the power of the new government. A 
new group of soldiers came to rehabilitate the 
fort which had suffered severe damage during 
the attacks of the invaders and filibusters. The 
residents of the pueblo of La Bahia were among 
the first to take the oath of fealty to the new 
nation. In 1824 it was decreed that Texas be 
joined with Coahuila, to be known as the State 
of Coahuila and Texas, with the capital at Sal- 
tillo. The future years would show that this was 
not a happy combination. 

Under the Mexican Republic the ayuntamien- 
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to of La Bahia was established, which in other 
- words, was the governing body of the settlement. 
Long before the creation of the former province 
of Texas as a State, joined with Coahuila, the 
ayuntamiento of Goliad functioned, and had 
convened for the first time on March 22, 1821.* 

The Minutes of the ayuntamiento of La Bahia 
reveal that when Iturbide proclaimed himself as 
the Emperor of Mexico he recognized the terri- 
ble plight of the people of La Bahia, and 
through his agents had made a treaty of peace 
with the Comanches, T'ancuahuas, and Tahua- 
canes. The La Bahia people regretfully reported 
later that the Indians had not kept their word, 
and ‘*‘in union with the rest of the unfaithful na- 
tions, do not cease to attack in their many va- 
rieties of barbarity, and their instinctive wicked- 
ness has come to such a pass that the properties 
of the inhabitants are destroyed at the very 
doors of their homes.’” 

We learn also from the early minutes of the 
ayuntamiento of La Bahia that the people were 
much concerned with the presence of Austin’s 
colonists. They were looked upon with a great 
deal of suspicion. In 1825 the ayuntamiento of 
La Bahia very frankly reported their fears of 


1Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of Goliad, 1821-1835. See His- 
toria, Vol. 320. Archivo General de la Nacion. This Volume 
of 454 pages can be found in the original in the National 
Archives, National Palace, Mexico City. It is a most important 
source of early Texas history. 

2Report of the ayuntamiento of Goliad, March 17, 1825. 
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a foreign domination, and stated: ‘‘The Anglo- 
Americans, our next door neighbors, contend 
with heated arguments in their every day con- 
versations that the Province of Texas belongs to 
them, as well as a considerable portion of Ta- 
maulipas and Coahuila. They argue that the 
boundary line should be the Rio Brave del Norte 
(Rio Grande River), at which point they desire 
to hoist their standard. . . .”” How true these 
predictions ! 

Probably to divest itself of all that might be 
a reminder of former Spanish rule, the ayunta- 
miento of La Bahia, through Rafael Monchola, 
submitted the following petition to the State of 
Coahuila and Texas: 


In view of the great confusion and the misun- 
derstandings that have arisen . . . because of the 
meaningless name of the Presidio of La Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo which is not at all appropri- 
ate, I beg that this august Congress declare the 
place a Town with the name Goliad, which is an 
anagram made from the surname (Hidalgo) of 
the heroic giant of our revolution... 


In reply to this presentation of Monchola the 
Congress of Coahuila and Texas issued Decree 
No. 73 on February 4, 1829, stating that ‘*The 
fortress of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, in the 
Department of Texas, may be called the town 
of Goliad... .’’ From this time on the presidio 


sTbid. 
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of La Bahia and the new settlement which grew 
up on the opposite bank of the river, about two 
miles from the fort, became known simply as 
Goliad, even to this day, though down the years 
and to the present time the old settlers of the 
vicinity still call the original settlement by the 
name La Bahia, and many know it affectionately 
as ‘‘ Labadee.’’ 

At this period also, in 1829, one of the most 
noted generals of the Mexican army, General 
Ignacio Zaragoza, was born at Goliad. He is the 
famous general who with his Mexican troops 
met the French Zouaves on the slopes of Puebla 
and defeated the invaders sent by Napolean III 
to provide a throne for the Emperor Maximil- 
ian. Zaragoza won the victory on May fifth, 
which has become the great national holiday 
Cinco de Mayo, and is observed not only in Mex- 
ico but also in the coastal area of Texas with 
acclaim and festivities. 


Chapter IV 
WANT AND T'ROUBLES 


WHEN THE RepusLic oF Mexico took control of 
Texas in 1821 it looked with pride upon the 
strong bastions of La Bahia, and immediately 
arranged to rehabilitate it so that this fort could 
better serve the purpose of keeping the frontier 
in order. The nearby port of Copano, on Copano 
Bay, was found admirably suited for the berth- 
ing of cargo ships, and for the landing of troops. 
Soon a well beaten trail ran all the way from 
La Bahia to the coast; and it was no unusual 
sight to see heavy-laden carts drawn by oxen on 
this road across the prairies bringing goods 
from Mexico to the interior of Texas. In time 
La Bahia shared with Bexar and Nacogdoches 
the status of an important trading center. One 
of the most prominent merchants of an early 
day was Domingo Outon, and in later years the 
business section of La Bahia became known as 
‘Sold town,’’ probably an anglicized corruption 
of the name Outon. 

The people of Texas had great hopes for bet- 
ter times under the new Mexican Republic, but 
Mexico was so torn apart by internal dissensions 
that the Supreme Government soon entirely neg- 
lected the welfare of the people in the distant 

{45 ] 
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provinces. In 1825 the ayuntamiento of La 
Bahia sent one of many appeals describing the 
extreme poverty of the inhabitants which was 
forcing many families to leave. The bitter at- 
tacks of the Indians were also again mentioned, 
and it was urged that the government help the 
people and take active measures to curb the 
hostile tribes residing in the coastal area.’ 

In answer to the appeals of the people of La 
Bahia the State government of Coahuila and 
Texas did make an effort to control the Indians 
by suggesting that they be placed under the care 
of the missionaries at Mission Refugio. The mis- 
sionary, Fray Diaz de Leon, in dealing with this 
recommendation stated that the Indians could 
be gathered at Refugio provided that the tribes 
would be supported by the government. Father 
Diaz de Leon stated that the Karankawas living 
on the Lavaca River and on Matagorda Island 
might be controlled, but the Cocos who lived on 
the Trinity and Lavaca were almost impossible 
to deal with. Not even the other Indian tribes 
would associate with the Cocos.’ 

The Minutes of the Ayuntamiento, or the city 
council, of Goliad give us an insight to the life 
and manners of the early residents of this small 
community placed in the middle of a vast wild- 


1Ayuntamiento of Goliad to the Governor of Coahuila and 
Texas, March 17, 1825. op. cit. 

2Fray Diaz de Leon to Lieutenant Colonel Don Mateo Ahum- 
aue Bexas, August 21, 1825. Bexar Archives, University of 

eXxas. 
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erness. The people then were much the same as 
people are now. Some were good and some were 
bad. There were the men of dignity and honor, 
and others who needed punishment for their 
misdeeds. Punishment was meted out to the 
drunkards, the gamblers, the fighters, and the 
murderers. Detailed ordinances were in effect to 
guard the lives and properties of the citizens, 
and as they were evidently rigidly enforced so 
were they also impartially applied. On one occa- 
sion the town official Miguel Aldrete, later a 
prominent rancher of Refugio, was severely 
taken to task for allowing his milch cows to 
graze within the courtyard of the presidio to 
the detriment of the common welfare. 

The funds of the ayuntamiento were obtained 
through the taxation of cattle, and license fees 
paid by merchants and vendors. The income 
from these sources seems to have been very 
small which made it necessary to solicit volun- 
tary contributions on many occasions to make 
civic improvements. The able-bodied men of the 
community were required to report at stated 
times to labor without pay to improve the streets 
and to maintain the community properties. 

While the ayuntamiento met every two weeks 
in one of the rooms of the presidio designated 
for this purpose, there were times when extra- 


sMinutes of the Ayuntamiento of Goliad, November 8, 1834. 
op. cit. 
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ordinary sessions were called, and in eases of 
extreme emergencies the beat of the drums at 
the presidio brought the entire community 
together. 

One of the extraordinary sessions was called 
to read the happy message from the Supreme 
Government in Mexico that President Pedraza 
had been restored to office through the interven- 
tion and support of General Don Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna. This was good news, for in the 
estimation of the ayuntamiento bloodshed had 
been averted. They little knew the true char- 
acter of the hero of that day. In consequence the 
alecalde and fellow officials ordered that the resi- 
dents of the town decorate the windows of their 
homes as well as all the streets in commemora- 
tion of this happy occasion, and it was further- 
more decreed that the residents enjoy eight days 
of holiday fun. There were parades, banquets, 
and dances.* 

One other extraordinary session was called, 
but this time the purpose was grave and serious. 
News had come from Brazoria that the dreaded 
cholera had appeared in Austin’s colony. The 
ayuntamiento immediately ordered that no resi- 
dents of the Colorado area be admitted to the 
town, and it was further ordered that the streets 
and corrals be cleaned. This was in 1833, but 
despite all the precautions the epidemic of chol- 


*Ibid., September 2, 1832. 
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era, which raged throughout the United States, 
also reached Goliad. The first victim was Senora 
Juana Guerra, age about 70. Then there followed 
many more fatalities. It was again ordered that 
_ the streets be cleaned, and since some of the 

victims had complained that the malady began 
with eating melons, it was decreed that no fruits 
and melons were to be sold. The sale of liquor 
was also extremely curtailed. The priest, who 
served both at the presidio and the mission of 
Espiritu Santo, was admonished not to ring the 
dobles, the tolling of the bells, at the many fu- 
nerals of the victims, lest the people become 
overfearful and despairing. He was also asked 
not to chant the prayers of the burial ritual, but 
merely to recite the psalms.° 

While the people of Goliad were dying and 
suffering of the cholera, and no medical aid 
seemed obtainable, there came providentially a 
Doctor Coley to volunteer his services. The 
ayuntamiento could promise him no payment 
for his services for it had no funds, but he 
served nevertheless in a spirit of charity. The 
kind Doctor himself contracted the malady and 
died. The ayuntamiento gratefully acknowl- 
edged his unselfish and generous services for 
suffering mankind, and Doctor Coley remains 
one of the unsung heroes of Goliad.* 


5Ibid., June 20, 1833. 
6Jbid., July 19, 1834. 
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The leaders of the community of Goliad were 
not unmindful of the fact that in the midst of 
their wants and miseries there was no opportu- 
nity to teach their children the most elementary 
knowledge of reading and writing. Many efforts 
had been made in years past to enlist the services 
of a school teacher, but without much success. 
For a time Father Muro conducted a school, but 
this effort did not long succeed. In 1834 another 
attempt was made to open the school with the 
employment of John (James?) Bray, a member 
of the Irish Colony of Power and Hewetson, and 
but recently arrived from the old country.’ It 
appears that he did not conduct the school for 
any length of time, but became the surveyor for 
the empresarios James Power and James Hew- 
etson, the founders of the modern town of 
Refugio. 

Hiver since the establishment of the Austin 
colony in Texas the Goliad people had opposed 
the introduction of foreigners to Texas. The 
problem was quite close home since the new col- 
onists preferred the coastal lands. When in 1825 
the State of Coahuila and Texas adopted a col- 
onization law not only permitting but inviting 
foreigners from the United States and from 
Europe to colonize the vacant state lands, and 
added the inducement of land free for the tak- 
ing, the natives of Goliad in no uncertain terms 


TIbid., February 25, 18365. 
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condemned the policy of the State, and went still 
further by hindering the settlement of the new 
landholders. 

The ire of the Goliad settlers fell especially on 
the Irish colonists introduced by James Power 
and James Hewetson, also native of Ireland. 
These two empresarios had obtained authority 
to settle along the coast between the Lavaca and 
the Nueces, but after much litigation and con- 
tention, which is a story in itself, the territory 
allotted them for colonization extended only 
from the Guadalupe to the Nueces. When the 
Trish arrived from County Wexford in 1834 
and some were allotted lands near Goliad the 
people complained bitterly to the State author- 
ities that they were being deprived of their 
lands. The people of Goliad were aided in their 
opposition by the citizens of Victoria who were 
settled there by the empresario Martin de Leon. 
The State of Coahuila and Texas was warned 
time and time again that the foreigners, even 
though they accepted Mexican citizenship, would 
some day rise against the country of their adop- 
tion. 

There was no doubting that there was unrest 
among the foreign settlers. There were many 
complaints that the authorities of Coahuila and 
Texas had only interest in Coahuila and ignored 
the affairs and needs of Texas; and that it would 
be more advantageous to constitute Texas a sep- 
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arate and independent State of the Mexican Re- 
public. This movement grew apace, and the peo- 
ple met at San Felipe in 1832 to formulate a 
petition for a separate State government. Mex- 
ico looked down upon this action as one akin to 
treason, and paid no heed to the remonstrances 
made. In 1833 Stephen F. Austin went to Mexico 
City to explain in person the honest but urgent 
wishes of the Texans. After explaining the 
affairs of Texas, and the complaints of its citi- 
zens, Austin left Mexico City for his return 
home when he was arrested at Saltillo, and 
brought back to Mexico City. Here he was 
thrown in a dungeon where he remained for 
many months. There was now talk of war in 
Texas. Settlers looked at the fort of old La Ba- 
hia with meaningful eyes! 


Chapter V 
THe Cry FoR E'REEDOM 


ONE DAY IN SEPTEMBER 1835 a large Mexican 
vessel with troops aboard passed through the 
narrow channel at Live Oak Point, and entering 
Copano Bay docked at the wharf of old Copano. 


~ General Cos had come to show Texans that 


Santa Anna was of a mind to enforce his ambi- 
tion to become the dictator of Mexico by destroy- 
ing the Federal constitution. The soldiers 
marched from Copano to La Bahia to take ac- 
tive charge of this Mexican fort. General Cos 
decided to impress the people of Bexar also with 
a display of strength, and leaving behind a 
small force at La Bahia, he marched confidently 
to occupy Bexar, the other stronghold of the 
province of Texas. The Texans, however, speed- 
ily gathered their forces, and defeated Cos, 
bringing this venture of the Mexicans to a defi- 
nite conclusion. Neither was La Bahia long in 
the hands of the Mexican soldiers. Led by Col- 
lingsworth and Ben Milam the attack forced the 
Mexicans to capitulate. 

Now that La Bahia was in possession of the 
Texans, Philip Dimmit, a citizen incidentally 
of Goliad, and an old Indian fighter with Cap- 
tain Villareal on the Nueces, was placed in com- 

{531 
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mand. Dimmit’s company was largely composed 
of the Irish from Refugio and San Patricio— 
men ready and willing to fight. 

The Mexican invasion of Texas caused the 
Texans to convene at General Consultation at 
San Felipe to decide on measures to prevent the 
designs of Santa Anna. Openly at least the as- 
sembly held that the Mexican Constitution of 
1824 was to be defended. 

Dimmit at La Bahia was definitely in favor 
of seeking the complete independence of Texas, 
and by his influence, no doubt, his entire com- 
pany did definitely something about it by writ- 
ing and signing the Goliad Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on December 20. Dimmit and his men 
marched to the parade grounds of the stone en- 
closed fort, and solemnly raised the flag of in- 
dependence, the first Texas flag to wave over the 
ancient walls of La Bahia. The flag was embla- 
zoned with a red and bloody arm grasping an 
upheld sword.’ 

The members of the General Consultation 
were much displeased with the precipitate and 
unauthorized action of the Goliad volunteers. It 
was, however, no news to the Mexican author- 
ities that the Texans were advocating the estab- 
lishment of the free and independent Republic 


1See Mary Agnes Mitchell (Simmons), The First Flag of 
Texas Independence which cites the reminiscences of Nicholas 
Fagan who actually raised the flag on an improvised standard. 
ie ey Mamie Wynne Cox, The Romantic Flags of Texas, pp. 
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of Texas. It was now inevitable that open con- 
flict would follow. Two divergent people, sep- 
arated by many barriers of tradition, could not 
within the short time of fifteen years find a solu- 
tion to many mutual grievances which might 
have brought both together in harmony. Both in 
Mexico and in Texas the leaders were entangled 
in the maze of personal ambitions, incompetence, 
and shortsightedness. The intrigue at work in 
Mexico, and the bitter controversies at the Gen- 
eral Council in Texas, all this provided no firm 
basis for the finding of a mutual accord. 

The delegates opened the General Convention 
at Washington on the Brazos on March 1 with 
the determination that Texas free itself of the 
government of Mexico, and already on the next 
day, March 2, the historic document—the Texas 
Declaration of Independence—was read and 
signed, and a new Republic was born! 

Those were trying days for the newborn na- 
tion. On March 6 the Alamo fell. While a red 
flag waved from the spire of the old church of 
San Fernando, Santa Anna waged the battle and 
won. Many gallant men of Texas, the unknown, 
and the still famed Travis and Bowie died in 
the cause of Texas liberty. Santa Anna flushed 
with the headiness of victory already thought 
that Texas was in his grasp. Urrea was march- 
ing up from Matamoros with his detachments; 
volunteers from Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, 
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Louisiana, and Tennessee were arriving to help 
Texans in their fight for independence. 

Urrea mapped his strategy to take possession 
of every stronghold. First he occupied the Mex- 
ican fort of Lipantitlan near San Patricio. Near 
Agua Dulce he met the Johnson and Grant ex- 
pedition on the way to Matamoros and defeated 
it. Then on to Refugio to occupy the old ruins 
of the mission. Here King and his brave Ken- 
tuckians were horribly massacred. His march 
continued on to La Bahia where Fannin was 
now in command. Here Urrea expected the 
greatest opposition. 

It was the month of March, 1836, a month of 
decision. All Texas was tense with expectations 
of things to come. So far the Texans had fared 
badly, but there was still the strong fort of La 
Bahia in Texas hands, and its proud parapets 
could withstand the onslaught of a furious 
enemy. Then one day when the battle did come 
it was fought ironically on the open and unpro- 
tected prairie, and the bastions of La Bahia not 
far away were deserted, and not even one com- 
pany to watch its gates. 

Fannin and his men had been awaiting the ap- 
proach of Urrea’s army and every preparation 
was made to withstand the enemy force. Sup- 
plies were gathered for a possible siege, and 
cattle which ran wild in great numbers had been 
corralled and butchered. To Fannin came the 
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order from General Sam Houston, commander- 
in-chief, to bring his forces to Victoria where 
they should be joined to other detachments to 
make the strategy of Houston possible. Fannin 
delayed while awaiting the return of King and 
Ward from Refugio. At last Fannin felt he 
could wait no longer. He little knew that King’s 
men were already massacred, and that Ward 
and many of his company were surrounded by 
the enemy. Fannin and his men on leaving La 
Bahia had gone only as far as the present town 
of Fannin when Urrea’s spies discovered the 
Texans on the prairie. It was a hopeless situa- 
tion for the Texans and they were at the mercy 
of Urrea when he presented the terms of the 
capitulation. Then came the dismal return to La 
Bahia as prisoners. 

While the imprisoned Texans were looking 
hopefully to their release and a happy return 
home they little knew that the Mexican officials, 
Generals Urrea, Garay, Portilla, and Holtzing- 
er, were attempting to change the mind of Santa 
Anna who had decreed that the prisoners of 
Goliad were to die, and pay the supreme penalty 
for having attacked the nation with armed force. 
But Santa Anna would not change his cruel de- 
cision. Palm Sunday, March 27, became a ghast- 
ly day of horror! The Texans were called to as- 
semble in three groups in the quadrangle of the 
presidio. Happily they greeted each other, and 
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had their little jokes according to the manner of 
young men. They thought this meant the begin- 
ning of a happy journey back home. Those in 
the know arranged to preserve the lives of their 
friends. The ‘‘ Angel of Goliad,’’ as she 1s known 
even to this day, Senora Alavez attempted to 
prevent the butchery. 

Not much is known of the identity of Senora 
Alavez so affectionately remembered in the 
annals of Texas. From an old newspaper we 
have a clipping in which we find a few addition- 
al details about her. Writing about the massacre 
at Goliad, the unknown author tells us in his 
account, which he grandiosely and incorrectly 
describes to be that ‘‘of the only living man who 
survived it,’’ the following story of the ‘‘ Angel 
of Goliad’’: 


‘¢ .. The courier from Santa Anna arrived 
at Goliad on the twenty-sixth, having left San 
Antonio the morning of the same day, distant, 
one hundred miles. Don F. N. Partilla, the com- 
mandante, glanced at the superscription, then at 
the black seal bearing the president’s arms, an 
upright arm and dagger, with the legend ‘‘ Mano 
y Clavo,’’ and sat down on his camp stool to read 
the missive, uttering something like a groan. Its 
purport was that he had certain prisoners in 
charge, that he knew what his duty was, and 
must execute that duty promptly and rejoin his 
commander. Partilla threw down the dispatch in 
disgust. ‘‘Duty indeed!’’ he muttered, leaning 
his head upon the table. 
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A young woman entered the room, took up the 
letter, and read it through from beginning to 
end. Partilla looked up and discovered the in- 
truder with the dispatch in her hand. 

‘‘T see you have been reading my dispatch,’’ 
said the commandante. 

‘‘So I have. I came here with that very pur- 
pose,’’ she replied. 

‘‘T suppose you know what it means ?”’ 

‘‘T understand its meaning perfectly. It means 
the death of every American now in Goliad. I 
have watched for the courier since daybreak, 
and was resolved to know the contents of his dis- 
patch at any peril. What are your intentions?’’ 

‘‘To obey the president’s instructions to the 
letter.’’ 

‘‘Promise me that you will do as I wish. Much 
can be done in a few days. I have friends near 
the president whom he cannot afford to dis- 
oblige; nor can they afford to sight me. Prom- 
ise me this, and Francisco, my husband’s order- 
ly, shall start for Bexar tonight. ‘*.... They call 
me Indian, Senora Alavesque; but were I presi- 
dent I would not write that letter for all the 
lands your father owns; not for all the gold that 
ever passed the mint of Mexico.”’ 

The colonel leaned his bronzed Aztec face up- 
on the table, weeping like a child. 

Dona Panchita Alavesque, a lovely woman of 
twenty, was the wife of a colonel of the Mexican 
army, a man of great wealth and power. She 
had followed him to Texas, partly from whim, 
but chiefly in the hope of doing good. Her visit 
that night to the commander saved seventy 
lives.’’ 
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The author of this account describes the shoot- 
ing of the Texas volunteers at Goliad, their out- 
cries of panic, pain, and agony, and how at last 
there was silence—a fearfully oppressive silence 
of the hundred and more dead. This account of 
the massacre does not differ much in detail 
from that of Shackelford. He takes up the nar- 
rative again by relating the further activities of 
the Angel of Goliad: 


‘‘Meanwhile Father Maloney (Molloy), the 
curate of San Patricio, pushed the three Amer- 
ican physicians and their assistants into the ves- 
try, and shut the door. He had hardly done so 
when Senora Alavesque entered, and asked if 
they were still alive. The priest answered that 
they were in the vestry, but that he expected 
Dominguez for them any moment. ‘‘Give them 
this note,’’ she said, ‘‘and if he dares to treat it 
with disrespect, he shall never pass that door 
alive.’? Soon Dominguez entered. ‘‘Show him 
the note, Father,’’ said Panchita. Dominguez 
read the note, which was signed ‘‘Garay,’’ and 
directed that the three physicians and their as- 
sistants should be reserved from execution. Do- 
minguez walked away with an air of disappoint- 
ment. ... 

Hight days after the massacre an order ar- 
rived at Goliad to shoot the remaining prisoners, 
but before it could be carried into effect it was 
countermanded. And this, Don Manuel Tolsa 
told me, was the result of Senora Alavesque’s 
influence at headquarters. 
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About the close of April following Senora 
Alavesque came to our headquarters one day 
with Don, her husband, who looked like a good- 
hearted man, but dreadful stiff and dignified. 
Panchita bade us all good-bye, and said she was 
going home to Durango. .. . The Senora was 
hardly twenty, a black-eyed high-bred beauty. 
God bless her. She saved my life and the lives 
of my companions... .’” 


The men were marched out in three groups, 
some to the old San Patricio road, some towards 
the road to San Antonio, and others to the lower 
ford of the river. Muskets were raised and three 
hundred and sixty-four Texas volunteers were 
shot dead! 

Fannin was marched from his place of im- 
prisonment within the chapel and brought to 
the front of the church. They gave him the 
doubtful honor of dying alone. He asked that 
they not shoot him in the face. A volley of shot! 
His head was almost torn from his body. 

There were a number who escaped the terrible 
massacre and these have left us the story of this 
terrible day. The following was written by Able 


2This account is found in an old scrapbook of Mr. M. T. 
Gaffney, an early resident of Corpus Christi. See the comments 
of the Hon. Harbert Davenport, a recognized authority on the 
massacre of Goliad, concerning this story of the “Angel of 
Goliad,” in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. LIV, 
pp. 486-488. For an estimate of the number massacred at Go- 
liad, see Clarence R. Wharton, Texans Under Many Flags, Vol. 
I, p. 27. See also Hobart Huson, Dr. J. H. Barnard’s Journal, 
Dec. 1835-June 18386. 
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Morgan, an account not so familiarly known to 
Texas readers, and is quoted here in part: 


... On the 18th of March in the evening, there 
was a smoke discovered about two miles up the 
river, on the North side of the timber. We had 
but about 40 horsemen. They were volunteers 
from Matagorda, sent us to see what discovery 
they could make. After a little while they came 
dashing back pursued by a considerable force of 
Mexican horsemen. Our men took shelter in an 
old Church (the Mission of Espiritu Santo) on 
the opposite side of the river. . . about six or 
seven hundred yards from us. The men in the 
fort then turned out to their assistance to the 
number of 200. The Mexicans then fled, and our 
brave little squad of horsemen pursued them. 
When our men would turn to come back the 
Mexicans would pursue them until they would 
get within gun shot of our footmen, when they 
could and our men would pursue them again. 
They kept alternately chasing and being chased 
until dusk, when the Mexicans left. Our men re- 
turned into the fort, all having escaped without 
injury. What damage was done to the Mexicans 
we never learned. ... That night, after this 
skirmish was over, the officer of the guard came 
to the room that we made use of as a hospital 
and told me that I was requested to stand guard 
that night and to make the first watch on the 
Northeast bastion. Accordingly I went and took 
my station. 

I suppose in about half an hour Col. Fannin 
and Capt. Westover came to me, Col. Fannin 
asked me what I thought about retreating and 
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leaving the fort, I told him that my opinion was 
that it was too late; for I made no doubt from 
what we had seen that we were entirely sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and that we had some- 
thing like six weeks provisions and men enough 
to keep the enemy from breaking in for some 
time, as we had then about 360 men. Col. Fannin 
seemed to have his mind unsettled about it. Capt. 
Westover agreed with me, and said if we had 
left some three or four days before, he thought 
we might have escaped; but he made no doubt 
that we were surrounded now. ... In the morn- 
ing it took until about 8 or 9 o’clock to get break- 
fast, and to destroy our stock of provisions. 
When we got to the ford of the river our largest 
cannon got into the river and we were detained 
perhaps an hour. We had to haul our cannon 
with oxen, and they were wild and contrary, 
and by the time we had gone three or four miles 
we had to stop and rest them. We lost some time 
in this way. When we got about seven miles 
from Goliad we entered a prairie perhaps from 
three to five miles across and by the time that we 
got about one mile into the prairie the whole 
Western border of the prairie was lined with 
Mexicans and by the time that we got half a 
mile further they broke in a cloud as it were 
ahead of us to the East. We had nine cannon of 
different sizes along. We halted and fired several 
rounds with one of the cannon and then geared 
in again and went on perhaps a mile further. 

By this time the Mexicans had surrounded us 
except one little gap to the South, then we were 
ordered to halt and prepare for a general battle. 
Then our few horsemen left us with the expecta- 
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tion of returning with reinforcements from Vic- 
tory (Victoria) on the Warloop (Guadalupe) 
river which was near by. But the Texas forces 
that were stationed there had left before they 
got there as we supposed, as they never returned 
to us. There was immediately a square formed, 
and as they took the oxen from the cannon in- 
stead of securing them they were turned loose 
and got away; for they went right off to the 
Mexicans. I had my sick men and the cripple in 
a wagon. The four men and their sacks filled it. 
I had two yoke of oxen and was the foremost 
team. So when they halted and formed a square 
I was left forty or fifty yards from the square 
to the East. On the way one of the officers told 
me to give him my gun and he would put it in 
the baggage wagon for it would be as much as I 
could do to attend to the sick. There was a Mex- 
ican employed to drive the oxen, and as soon as 
he was ordered to halt he let the wild cattle go 
and ran off to the Mexicans. I was left to head 
the oxen or let them carry the sick men right 
into the enemy’s ranks. About the time that I 
got ahead of the oxen, one of them received a 
ball that stopped the wagon. Soon after another 
one of the oxen was crippled so bad that I knew 
my wagon was safe. I looked around and found 
that there was no chance for me to get water 
for the sick men, and saw that I could do them 
no further service. 

I walked into the square. I knew we had some 
new muskets in the ammunition wagon. I select- 
ed me one of them and catched up two packs of 
cartridges and walked out to my wagon again 
where the balls were whizzing about like bees 
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swarming. About that time I had fired eight or 
ten times by myself, there came out four more 
men, and we formed a platoon of five, an Lrish- 
man by the name of Cash was at the head of the 
platoon. I was next. A Dutchman by the name 
of Baker next. A young fellow from Georgia 
next. A man by the name of Hews (Hughes) 
next. The last had a rifle. I suppose he is alive 
yet as he escaped the massacre... . 

At this time four of our cannon were idle, be- 
cause the regulars were wounded or killed and 
Capt. Westover said that the volunteers did not 
like to undertake to man them, and allowed that 
they could do as much good with their rifles. I 
suppose it was something like 1 o’clock when the 
square was formed, and we began to turn loose 
our 9 cannons on them. We kept that place in a 
continued tremor. From that time until after 
sun down our men appeared to be just as much 
composed and as busy as if they had been at any 
other work, but it looked like great odds to see 
360 men in a little band surrounded by some- 
thing like 1,000, and 700 or 800 of them on horse- 
back. But many were the Mexicans I saw leave 
their horses that day who never were to mount 
again. It was generally supposed that we killed 
about 200 Mexicans that day. 

After sundown the Mexicans quit firing, re- 
tired to a distance of about a mile, and struck 
camp in the edge of the timber. We went to work 
ditching. Every animal we had was killed or 
wounded except two of the oxen that I had in 
the wagon. We took the dead mules and horses, 
and laid round and made breast works by witch- 
ing and throwing dirt on them. Even our knap- 
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sacks were piled on to help, and some trunks. 
We soon had one square fortified and then we 
had to look to our dead and wounded. We had 
nine men killed and fifty-one wounded, besides 
Col. Fannin who had received a.ball in the abdo- 
men near his hip in the early part of the en- 
gagement. He did not give up for it, but kept 
about most of the time. Capt. Westover, Doctor 
Shackleford, and several other officers walked 
around the square and attended to their business 
in a brave and honorable manner. Doctor 
Shackleford was Captain of the Alabama volun- 
teers. He was one of the Doctors who were saved 
at the Massacre. I hope he will live to forget the 
trouble he saw there—for he is a brave, high- 
minded-noble-hearted man. We had 12 or 15 
Mexican prisoners with us. So soon as the Square 
was formed they got bayonets and began to dig 
holes in the ground and soon let themselves 
down under the ground and so escaped being 
hurt. My reason for mentioning this is that I 
have been twice asked by men who have seen 
our battle ground, what we dug those round 
holes for. This will explain why the holes were 
dug. As soon as dark came on the whole prairie 
resounded with the sound of bugles and they 
kept it up all night. After night a while there 
was a vote taken whether we should retreat and 
leave our wounded or stay with them. I soon 
put the question to myself, if I had an arm or 
leg broken and my comrades were to leave me 
defenseless that I never could forgive them. I 
told them if we could not manage to take the 
wounded men with us that I was for staying 
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with them. We had a large majority on that side 
of the question. We then prepared ourselves to 
guard against cavalry. Many of us had two 
muskets. We were down on one knee behind our 
little embankment with one musket in our hands 
and braced against our knees and the other lean- 
ing against the embankment. Our orders were 
if they came to charge on us that night, to let 
them come close enough so as to be sure to kill 
one out of each fire, for every man, and then 
to use the bayonet. 

We remained in that position all night, and 
the Mexicans continued to blow their bugles. 
About midnight we saw and heard some persons 
on the North side of the square perhaps 100 
yards or more off, but they came no nearer. It 
was a misty night and we could not see very far. 
The next morning early they fired a chain shot 
out of a large cannon at us which made a won- 
derful whizzing over our heads. Directly they 
fired another and then quit, and hoisted a white 
flag. Col. Fannin had one hoisted and the inter- 
preters passed and repassed. At length a Mex- 
ican Colonel met Col. Fannin, and they made a 
capitulation, to which General Urrera who was 
commanding the Mexican forces at that place 
agreed. | 

I asked Col. Fannin upon what conditions he 
was to surrender his arms. He told me that our 
lives and our private property were guaranteed 
to us; that we were to give up to the Mexicans 
all of the Texas property that was in our posses- 
sion, and that as soon as they got their provi- 
sions out of their vessels that were at Copano 
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(landing on Copano Bay), that all of us who 
belonged in the States were to be sent to New 
Orleans; and that what few prisoners they had, 
that belonged to Texas they were to retain as 
prisoners of war until exchanged. That, I think, 
is about what he told me. 

As soon as they were done writing we were 
marched out, and laid our muskets in one pile, 
and then marched a little further and ordered to 
put our private property in another pile. There 
we laid our pistols and dirks. I laid down a pair 
of nice brass barrel pistols that I had belted 
around me, and as I drew out my butcher knife 
I opened my mouth and showed the officer that 
I had but two or three teeth and motioned to 
him that I could not eat without the knife. Then 
he motioned to me to keep it. As soon as we had 
given up the square to the Mexicans (our ammu- 
nition wagon was in about the center of the 
square and while we had been fighting the day 
before there was hundreds of cartridges 
dropped and the dry grass was very high and it 
got trampled down and hid the cartridges) they 
crowded in with their cigars in their mouths 
and directly the dry grass took fire and the wind 
sprung up and in about five minutes time the 
whole square was in a flame. Every moment 
there was a volly of cartridges bursting. About 
this time you might have seen Mexicans and 
Americans at the top of their speed leaving the 
Square, expecting the wagon to blow up. But it 
did not take fire. There were some few of our 
men still in the square. Two got badly burned 
by the bursting of cartridges. Of all the mad 
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people ever I saw the Mexicans were the most 
enraged, for they thought that we had done it 
on purpose. 

After the business was arranged we were 
started back to Goliad. Now we had not had a 
drink of water or a morsel to eat from Sunday 
morning, and this was Monday evening. About 
dusk we got the chance to drink, for we had to 
wade the Stanton (San Antonio) river about 
arm-pit deep, and then marched up to the church 
dripping wet to sit flat down on a stone floor. 
One sat and leaned on your back, you leaned 
on another’s back. There we sat until next eve- 
ning. We had then been without food from Sun- 
day morning until Tuesday evening. We were 
taken out of the church and put into what might 
be called a pen or certain boundary with guards 
all around. This evening we were to draw ra- 
tions. I got a bit of fresh beef; I boiled it in my 
cup, when it was done it was not a bit larger 
than a turkey egg. I had no salt, no bread, noth- 
ing but the beef to eat and drink the broth from 
it. That was the first I had eaten from Sunday 
morning. I cannot say that I suffered with 
hunger. About that quantity was what we ail 
got and that but once a day until after the 
massacre. 

About this time the Mexicans took Major 
Ward and his men and put them in prison with 
us. Major Miller landed about the same time at 
the Copano with about 80 men. The Mexican 
officers took Col. Fannin down to Copano to get 
Miller to surrender. I do not know the arrange- 
ments made but Miller and his men came up to 
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Goliad and were stationed about a quarter of a 
mile from us and had the privilege of working 
about for themselves. I think our wounded men 
were hauled in from the battle ground on Tues- 
day evening to Goliad, and were put into the 
old church. Twelve of us were put in there to 
wait on them. We had 51 wounded men and the 
four that I had before in the wagon made 55 we 
had to wait on. On the next day the Mexicans 
hauled in their wounded. How many there were 
I cannot say, but they had two hospitals outside 
of the fort and they placed 57 in the church 
where ours were. The wounded Americans filled 
one side of the church and the Mexicans filled 
the other. Our men lay quietly and it was seldom 
that you would hear them complain; but as soon 
as the Mexicans came we had music enough. To 
me it was tiresome; for there was no end to it 
day or night. 

The Mexican officers would not let the Mex- 
icans who lived there sell our men anything to 
eat if they saw them. What they sold was at an 
extravagant rate. | saw them give four bits for 
a tortilla, a little corn cake not larger than the 
top of a saucer, and not as thick as a knife blade. 
A hungry man would have eaten a dozen of them 
and then not have had enough. We had to make 
soup in a large copper boiler for all the wound- 
ed. I was attending to it one day and a Mexican 
come to the cooking place with a calf that had 
been taken out of a beef cow. He hung it up and 
skinned it, and cut off one quarter, and then 
motioned me to put the other three quarters 
into the soup, which I did. I cut the feet off 
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and threw them down close by the kettle and 
some of our men came and picked these feet up 
and roasted them and ate them, hide and all. 

I think we lived at this starving rate until the 
next Sunday. I think our battle was on Sunday 
and that the Massacre was on the next Sunday. 

Karly in the morning the word was, that all 
of our men but a few, were to be sent down to 
the Copano. Just enough were to be left to nurse 
the wounded and the rest were to go to the Co- 
pano to build a fort. The men put on their knap- 
sacks and were mustered outside. I suppose 
there were something like three hundred of 
them taken out at that time. We who were at- 
tending to the wounded were ordered to take 
them out and lay them in the yard before the 
door. They said they were going to put them 
in another room. As I was passing through the 
room where they lay I saw one of them sitting 
up and saw the tears dropping off his cheeks. I 
asked him what was the matter. He said those 
men they have carried out are to be shot, and 
we all will be shot in an hour. I went out and 
told the rest of the nurses that we had as well 
cease carrying out the men, for we were all to 
be shot. We then quit. About that time we heard 
the guns. Directly the Mexicans came to the 
hospital and took away ten of the nurses and 
left only myself and a man by the name of Wm. 
Shirlock (Sourlock). Directly an officer came 
and took Shirlock and me to the Calaboose, and 
motioned to us to hide behind the door shutters. 
The shutters were very wide but they were 
pushed close back against the wall that when 
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Shirlock stepped in first and hid, the shutters 
would not quite hide me. The man who put us 
there went into town. After a little while the 
Mexicans came in and brought out the rest of 
our men, except the wounded. They formed a 
line in front of the Calaboose. As an officer 
passed he saw me, and he stormed out and mo- 
tioned to me to come to him. 

I saw at once that there was no chance for me 
and I sprang up and went to him for fear that 
if he came after me he might see Shirlock. I was 
placed at the end of the row. As they were about 
starting off, the officer who put me behind the 
door shutters happened to be passing into the 
fort and saw me. I suppose he knew me by my 
hat for I had a hat made in Louisiana that was 
larger than common and of the natural color of 
fur, so that it was different from the hats worn 
by my comrades. In passing he turned around, 
talked a while with the other officers. Then he 
walked up to me and gave me a push and mo- 
tioned to me to go back behind the shutters 
again. I did so. I suppose we stayed there about 
one hour and a half. We heard the guns firing 
in the fort where they were killing our wounded 
men and out in the prairie, where they were 
killing the others. We did not see any of it. After 
they were done killing them, they came into the 
Calaboose. 

It was a long building and there came in as 
many as could get in there, and sat down flat 
on the floor which was made of bricks. There 
they laid down the bloody clothes and knapsacks 
that they had taken from our dead men, and 
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they put a kind of seat for me and Shirlock and 
took us from behind the door and put us to sit 
facing them. T'he knapsack that was in front 
of me had the name of Wingate on it. There was 
a pile of boards in the calaboose, and one of our 
men by the name of Voss who understood Span- 
ish, found out that the Mexicans were about to 
shoot us, and he had hid himself under the 
boards. At this time he came out. They cursed 
awhile at him and then brought him and sat 
him by us. There was some soup brought to the 
soldiers in a little wooden bowl. They com- 
menced eating. But I noticed several officers who 
could not eat, but were shedding tears by which 
I was convinced that there were some human 
beings among these savages. Near where we sat 
there was a little boy eating. He was about 7 or 
8 years old. He would take a cup or two and 
look at us. At length he got up and stepped to 
me and offered me his bowl of soup. I shook my 
head, but he would not desist until I took three 
spoonfuls of it, and handed it to Shirlock. He 
took one spoonful and shook his head. We 
handed it back to him. The little fellow pointed 
to our foreheads and shook his head to try to 
let us know that we were not to be shot. 

After they were done eating they brought an 
interpreter and told me and Shirlock that we 
were saved for the purpose of waiting on the 
Doctors that they had saved to doctor their 
wounded. Voss was given to an officer to wait 
on him. They then brought some bleached do- 
mestic and tore it into strips about two inches 
wide and about two feet long, and tied them 
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around our left arms. They told us that if we 
lost them, the first soldier who saw us would 
kill us. Then they took us through the yard of 
the calaboose to the old church, and as we passed 
along I saw our poor wounded men laying dead, 
stripped of all their clothes. They were throwing 
them into a wagon to haul them out of the fort. 
When we got to the church we found some of 
our poor comrades there still alive, saved to 
wait on the Mexicans. 

They fixed up a barrel, that I suppose would 
hold about forty gallons, with ropes and a pole. 
Shirlock and I were sent down to the river from 
200 to 500 yards distant, to pack a barrel of 
water. When we got there I suppose there were 
from 200 to 300 Mexicans strung along the river 
bank washing the clothes that they had taken 
from our murdered men. The edge of the river, 
where it was about ankle deep, was red with 
blood that had come out of the clothes of the 
dead men. We waded in about knee deep before 
we would put the barrel down to get water. 
While we were getting our water they were mak- 
ing signs that we ought to be killed. 

From that time Shirlock and I had to pack 
water for all in the fort—to undo the bandages 
of all their wounded, wash their wounds and tie 
on the bandages, as the Doctors would put on 
the plasters, and at night he or I would always 
be up to wait on them. What time we got to sleep 
was by turns, for we had but one blanket and 
had to lay on a stone floor, among wounded 
Mexicans, and they smelled as bad as if they 
were dead already; for in spite of all that could 
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be done for them, the wounds were full of large 
worms. They were all allowed to lie out in the 
prairie until their wounds were fly blown be- 
fore they were hauled in.... 

Perhaps Doctor Shackelford had as hard a 
trial as any man there. He had a son, a young 
physician just grown, a nephew, and a student, 
all shot. None of Major Miller’s men were shot. 
But our men who fought in the prairie, and 
Ward’s men made together about 420 men. All 
these were shot, except 14 or 15. A few, however, 
who were carried out and shot at, made their 
escape. Doctor Shackelford wrote to me after I 
got away and reached home before he did. Shir- 
lock and myself had to pack wood as well as 
water. The interpreter ordered us to go and pull 
up pickets from the Mexican fences and some- 
times, when we would get almost to the fort 
with a load, a Mexican would meet us and make 
us carry it back. In one of our hunts after wood 
we got out to where one Division of our men 
were shot. I suppose from appearances that 
about one hundred were shot, at that place. 
Their bones were mostly hanging together, 
though the flesh appeared to be nearly gone. We 
looked at them in silence for awhile, and then 
walked away. Six or eight days after our men 
were shot, Santa Anna sent orders for the Mex- 
icans to shoot Miller’s men, and those of our 
men who were saved from the massacre. I be- 
lieve that the Mexican soldiers were as glad of 
it, as if they had received a great bounty; for 
they were all singing and rubbing up their guns, 
and very full of fun and frolic. Indeed we were 
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all amazed for we knew by their manoeuvers 
that there was something on hand. Shirlock and 
I went down to the river after water and Shir- 
lock observed to me ‘‘Old Man, they are going to 
make a clean turn of us in the morning.’’ About 
that time I felt as if it would not make much 
difference with me, for we were kept at work 
day and night and if we could have had time to 
sleep, who could have slept while there were 
hundreds of wolves and dogs eating the remains 
of our fellow soldiers, in our hearing? 

The next morning another courier came from 
Bexar with orders, countermanding the bloody 
directions received the day before. Then the 
Mexican officers told our interpreter to tell us 
all about it, and that we need not be uneasy. 
About this time they sent Doctors Shackelford 
and Bernard up to Bexar, to amputate the limbs 
of some of the officers, whom Travis and Crocket 
had wounded. About this time Doctor Fields 
was missing. ... 

... So soon as the Mexicans heard that Gen- 
eral Houston had taken Santa Anna they piled 
up the skeletons of our men, and made a fire 
with their fences, and burned up the bones. 
About this time some of Miller’s men were at 
work near the road that leads from Warloop 
(Guadalupe) to the Nueces river, to St. Patri- 
cio, and they saw a mover’s family of Irish, and 
they told Miller’s men that General Houston 
had captured Santa Anna and the greater part 
of his army. They came in and brought us the 
good news. They went into a grog shop and got 
to drinking, and began to boast about this occur- 
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rence. The Mexicans discovered that we were in 
pretty high spirits. They seemed alarmed, for 
they had but about 300 soldiers there at the time. 
Miller’s men and our remnant made about 90 
men. The Mexicans I suppose were frightened, 
for they sent round and got all the rancheros to 
come in. They told our men that the rest of 
Santa Anna’s men had overtaken Houston, and 
had taken Santa Anna and Houston and all his 
army. That they intended to bring Houston and 
his army all there to be shot. Three large church 
bells were placed in the fort, and the Mexicans 
commenced firing guns and ringing the bells 
with desparate enthusiasm. I heard as much 
racket that evening as ever I did in the same 
length of time in my life. When the noise began 
T had just bought a little parched coffee from a 
soldier and was sitting on a block in the church 
preparing my coffee with the handle of my knife 
and a tin cup. When I had put my tin on the 
fire with my coffee I began to look about for my 
comrades. Doctor Hale, Shirlock and Pete were 
all gone. I went to the door and looked out but 
IT could not see one of our men or Miller’s men; 
I began to think they were all shot. The bells 
and guns kept a wonderful racket. I walked 
back to where my coffee cup was on the fire and 
commenced blowing the coals. One of the sol- 
diers who was standing guard at the door quit 
his post and come to where I was. I had taken 
my hat off and laid it beside me, and I had a 
very good silk handkerchief in it. He took my 
handkerchief out and motioned me that I was 
to be shot and that he was going to take my 
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handkerchief. I laid hold of him and took my 
handkerchief and put it back in my hat and 
motioned him to go away. He pointed his finger 
to his forehead three times and went back to his 
post at the door. I drank my coffee and then 
walked the floor back and forth. While the noise 
of the bells and guns continued the wounded 
Mexicans lay as still as mice. I had no trouble 
with them at all. This was the only time that I 
ever had observed them all quiet at one time 
while I was with them. 

About dusk Hale, Shirlock, and Pete all came 
in. I asked them where they had been, they said 
they had been to see the old Major. This was a 
Mexican officer who could talk good English, 
who appeared to be tolerably friendly to us, but 
still he did not let us know but what their tales 
about the recapture of Santa Anna and the tak- 
ing of Sam Houston were facts. We were not 
long in learning that it was all done for fear we 
would rise and take the fort; which could have 
been easily done if we had known the facts. 

Their wounded were hurried off in carts and 
went down to the Copino, and placed on board 
of a vessel. When we were about to leave Goliad 
the interpreter told us that Hale, Shirlock, Pete 
and myself could have our choice to go on with 
the wounded and their guard and remain loose, 
or we might be tied two and two together and 
walk to Matamoros with Miller’s men. We four 
agreed to go by sea. 

Some of the Mexican doctors had taken a lik- 
ing to Doctor Hale and loaned him a horse to 
ride to Copino. That night he was smart enough 
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to ride some other route, and I have not seen him 
since. The rest of us kept with the carts until 
we got to the Mission (Refugio). Here we 
stopped a day or two and camped in the old 
church where Captain King and his little com- 
pany bravely fought until they were all killed. 
The old church was torn up pretty bad with 
cannon balls. On the second night that we lay 
here Shirlock made his escape. ... When we got 
to Copino... we found an old Irish woman there 
with him, who used to wash for us sometimes at 
Goliad, while we were stationed there before the 
battle. So soon as Pete and I spoke to her, she 
said ‘‘Why in the name of God, old man, didn’t 
they kill you and save a young man in your 
stead ?’’...° 

Santa Anna was anxious to terminate the 
Texas campaign so that he might return to Mex- 
ico as soon as possible to take again the reins of 
government in his hands. He felt confident that 
victory was his, and ordered his subalterns to 
rush the Mexican troops with all speed to Kast 
Texas to overtake the Texas army of volunteers 
under the supreme command of General Sam 
Houston. 

When the Texas and Mexican forces met it 
was at the confluence of Buffalo Bayou and the 
San Jacinto River. The battle which meant so 


8Able Morgan’s Account appears for the first time in Rams- 
dell, Spanish Goliad, an unpublished manuscript. Morgan was 
forty-four years at the time of the Goliad Massacre. His com- 
panions were in their twenties. Morgan was taken to Matamoros 
and eventually released there. 
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much for all Texas and brought such disastrous 
losses to Mexico should have perhaps been 
fought with the magnificent display of mili- 
tary might to emphasize the issues at stake. 
But it was after all a battle lacking great heroics 
and a colorful movement of troops. The Texans 
were ready; their hearts beat for the quiet 
spirits of their comrades who fell at the Alamo, 
Refugio, and at Goliad. The Mexicans were too 
confident and too careless. The engagement was 
brief but determined. Victory came to the Tex- 
ans and this decisive battle of San Jacinto which 
brought the independence of Texas is commem- 
orated to this day on April 21—San Jacinto 
Day. 

Santa Anna was brought before Sam Houston 
who lay wounded on the battlefield. There are 
not many such moments in history. Here stood 
not only the commander-in-chief of the Mexican 
armies but the President of the Mexican Re- 
public. Would Santa Anna have to pay with his 
life for demanding the execution of the Texans 
at Goliad? The prisoners remained quiet in their 
defeat. The Texans voiced their opinion as they 
murmured ‘‘Remember the Alamo. Remember 
Goliad!’ 

Sam Houston looked upon his prisoner. The 
fate of the Mexican soldiers who fought the 
Texans was in his hands. Those who knew the 
aggressive character of Houston, his dominant 
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personality, and his eloquence stood silent await- 
ing the action of this great Texan. 

Santa Anna asked for mercy, but Houston’s 
answer was that he had shown no mercy to the 
men of Goliad. Then Houston raised his hands 
and ordered that Santa Anna and his hundreds 
of soldiers be marched away as prisoners but 
not as men condemned to death—victims of 
another massacre. Here was clemency of the 
highest Christian and patriotic order. Not only 
Texans but the men of Mexico might long re- 
member the Alamo and Goliad! The people of 
Texas even to this day hold the memory of Hous- 
ton in esteem and veneration; Santa Anna, re- 
turning to his country only to be eventually 
exiled, has no place in Mexico’s Hall of Fame! 
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Chapter VI 
FAREWELL TO THE Past 


THERE WAS NO MEXxIcANn FLAG flying over the old 
fort at Goliad when the defeated and dejected 
Mexican troops, under Generals Filisola and 
Urrea, passed by on the dreary march towards 
the Rio Grande. The fort to which General 
Fannin had once proudly given the name of 
Fort Defiance now stood abandoned. In its tomb- 
like quiet and gloom it showed forth the devas- 
tation of the war just ended—it was now the 
city of the dead. 

Filisola paused briefly here with his hungry 
army, but the supplies to be found were few. 
While making plans to continue the march to 
Matamoros Urrea sent an urgent message from 
Refugio Mission to Filisola, urging that the 
troops take a stand at the San Antonio River, 
and prepare to fight the Texans again. Urrea 
considered Goliad as the key to all Texas, and 
the vantage point from which to make a new 
thrust at the enemy. Urrea stated that ‘‘Goliad 
is situated at the slope of a small hill on the 
right bank of the San Antonio River, at which 
place the necessary drinking water can be ob- 
tained by means of a small covered road with 
the least risk.’’ It was his opinion that ‘‘the port 
, [83 } 
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of Copano is the safest in all Texas; it is of reg- 
ular depth, and is well suited as a harbor. Its 
position on the coast is doubly strong because of 
the impenetrable thickets which surround it, and 
because of the lakes and pools which make it 
impregnable. The place dominates the entire 
plain, and is so difficult of approach from all 
directions that one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred can defend it. A small detachment of 
troops at the bar would doubly assure the safety 
of this port according to the information I have 
gathered.’” 

Filisola was not in agreement with the plan 
of Urrea. He felt that the Mexican troops were 
not well enough equipped to begin a new cam- 
paign. Since Filisola had succeeded to the su- 
preme command of the Mexican troops on the 
capture of Santa Anna he argued that it was his 
obligation to carry out the terms of the capitula- 
tion. In a report to his superiors in Mexico Fili- 
sola fortunately included a description of Goliad 
as it appeared in 1836. The General stated the 
fort was an enclosure of one hundred and fifty 
feet square, surrounding a small church, and the 
quarters of the presidio soldiers consisted of 
twenty-five jacales or huts, some of wood and 
others of stone. There were five adobe houses, 
some of them of two stories. All the homes of the 


1Urrea to Filisola, Refugio Mission, May 17, 1836. Boletin, 
op. cit., pp. 172-173. 
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settlers, had, however, been destroyed during the 
war. as a y 

Filisola was no longer at Goliad when a small 
party of Texans arrived. They made their pres- 
ence known by the blowing of a bugle. Its clear 
tones were both jubilant and challenging. The 
Texans were again in command of the old fort 
of La Bahia, and they intended to hold it for 
all times, and that challenge has been kept. The 
bugle call announced the arrival of Colonel 
Benjamin Smith and Captain Henry Teal, spe- 
cial commissioners of the Texas army and rep- 
resentatives of General Thomas J. Rusk, to con- 
fer with Filisola. | 

Smith and Teal overtook Filisola on May 26 
on Mujerero Creek, a small stream located in 
Goliad County. On the muddy banks of this 
small stream the Texas commissioners appeared 
before the Mexican general to present for ratifi- 
cation the terms of surrender entered into by 
Santa Anna on behalf of the Mexican Republic, 
and David G. Burnet, President of the new Re- 
public of Texas, signed at Velasco on May 14. 
This agreement stipulated that the Mexican 
troops were to leave the soil of Texas; that the 
property of the Texans be respected; and that 


2Filisola to Urrea, Goliad, May 17, 1836; Filisola to Ministro 
de la Guerra y Marina, Nueces River, May 31, 1836. Boletin, 
op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 82-88. 
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all prisoners of the Texas army be released and 
allowed to return home.* 

The Mexican army proceeded to the Rio 
Grande under the careful supervision of special 
Texas observers. The famous ‘‘ Horse Marines,”’ 
in reality some members of the Texas cavalry, 
captured three Mexican vessels at Copano which 
were placed in the care of the Texas Navy at 
Velasco. The campaign which brought independ- 
ence to Texas was definitely ended. 

While the Mexican armies were leaving the 
boundaries of the Texas Republic, arrangements 
were being made to give the massacred heroes— 
Fannin and his men—a decent and Christian 
burial. The account which appeared in the Gal- 
veston News can best describe this solemn and 
sacred function: 

‘‘La Bahia, June 4, 1836. 

‘‘On our arrival at this place we found no 
difficulty in discovering the ground where 
Fannin and his gallant band were shot by order 
of Santa Anna. Most of their bodies were 
burned, while there were many bones and some 
entire skeletons scattered over the plains for 
some distance. It had long been determined that 
as soon as practicable after the arrival of the 
army here, these remains should be collected, 
and a day set apart for their burial with all the 


3Articles of the agreement of surrender signed by Santa 
Anna, President of the Republic of Mexico, and David G. Bur- 
net, President of the Republic of Texas, Port of Velasco, May 
14, 1836. Boletin, op. cit., N. 2, pp. 98-94. See Castaneda, The 
Mexican Side of the Texas Revolution, Footnote, p. 270. 
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honors of war. Accordingly, on Wednesday, the 
Ist inst, General Rusk issued the following 
order: 

‘*As a token of respect as well to the men who 
fell a sacrifice to the treachery and bad faith of 
our enemy, as a duty which we owe to the rela- 
tions of the unfortunate deceased and ourselves, 
it is ordered that the skeletons and bones of our 
murdered countrymen be collected into one 
place, in front of the fort, and buried with all 
the honors of war. 

‘‘Thomas J. Rusk, 
‘* Brigadier-General Commanding.”’ 


On the evening of the ensuing day, the bones 
having been collected, the following order was 
given: 


‘‘A general parade of the army will take place 
tomorrow morning at half-past eight o’clock. 
The funeral will take place at nine o’clock A. M. 
Colonel Sidney Sherman will take command, 
and conduct the procession in the following 
order: | 

‘1, Artillery. 

‘¢2. Music. 

‘*3. Major Morehouse’s command. 

‘‘4,. Six commissioned officers (Corpse) Six 

commissioned officers. 

‘*5. Mourners. 

‘Those of Fannin’s command who are in 
in the army, and who have so miraculous- 
ly escaped, will attend as mourners. 

‘*6, Commanding General and staff. 

“7, Medical staff. 
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‘8. Second regiment. 

‘9, Hirst regiment. 

‘10. Regulars. 
“Major Poe will order a minute gun fired 
from the fort, commencing at the time the pro- 
cession moves, and until it arrives at the grave. 

ras ‘Thomas J. Rusk, 
‘‘Brigadier-General Commanding.”’ 


- The following morning being Friday, June 
8rd, the army was paraded within the walls of 
the fort, at the hour appointed; and at nine 
o’clock, with arms reversed, moved slowly to- 
ward the place of burial. On reaching the grave 
General Rusk delivered a short, but feeling and 
eloquent address. 


“RELLOW SOLDIERS: In the order of 
Providence we are this day called upon to pay 
the last sad offices of respect to the remains of 
the noble and heroic band, who, battling for our 
sacred rights, have fallen beneath the ruthless 
hand of a tyrant. Their chivalrous conduct en- 
titles them to the heartfelt gratitude of the 
people of Texas. Without any further interest in 
the country than that which all noble hearts feel 
at the bare mention of liberty, they rallied to our 
standard. Relinquishing the ease, peace, and 
comforts of their homes, leaving behind them all 
they held dear, their mothers, sisters, daughters, 
and wives, they subjected themselves to fatigue 
and privation, and nobly threw themselves be- 
tween the people of Texas and the legions of 
Santa Anna. There, unaided by re-enforcements 
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and far from help and hope, they battled brave- 
ly with the minions of a tyrant, ten to one. Sur- 
rounded in the open prairie by this fearful odds, 
cut off from provisions and even water, they 
were induced, under the sacred promise of re- 
ceiving the treatment usual to prisoners of war, 
to surrender. They were marched back, and for 
a week treated with the utmost inhumanity and 
barbarity. They were marched out of yonder 
fort under the pretense of getting provisions, 
and it was not until the firing of musketry and 
the shrieks of the dying, that they were satisfied 
of their approaching fate. Some endeavored to 
make their escape, but they were pursued by the 
ruthless cavalry and most of them cut down 
with their swords. A small number of them now 
stand by the grave—a bare remnant of that 
noble band. Our tribute of respect is due to 
them; it is due to the mothers, sisters, and wives 
who weep their untimely end, that we should 
mingle our tears with theirs. In that mass of re- 
mains and fragments of bones, many a mother 
might see her son, many a sister her brother, 
and many a wife her own beloved and affection- 
ate husband. But we have a consolation yet to 
offer them: their murderers sank in death on 
the prairies of San Jacinto, under the appalling 
words, ‘‘Remember La Bahia.’’ Many a tender 
and affectionate woman will remember, with 
tearful eye, ‘‘La Bahia.’’ But we have another 
consolation to offer. It is, that while liberty has 
a habitation and a name, their chivalrous deeds 
will be handed down upon the bright pages of 
history. We can still offer another consolation: 
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Santa Anna, the mock hero, the black-hearted 
murderer, is within our grasp. Yea, and there he 
must remain, tortured with the keen pain of cor- 
roding conscience. He must oft remember La 
Bahia, and while the names of those whom he 
murdered shall soar to the highest pinnacle of 
fame, his shall sink down into the lowest depths 
of infamy and disgrace.’’ 

During the delivery of this address the gen- 
eral had the undivided attention of the whole 
army. When he spoke of the sufferings of these 
martyrs in the cause of liberty, I observed the 
teardrop fall from the eye of more than one 
brave man. In its conclusion I observed several 
compress their lips and involuntarily grasp their 
weapons more firmly, as if the scenes of San 
Jacinto had not compensated the brutal murder 
of their friends at La Bahia. The army then 
marched back to their quarters. 

Samuel Dexter, 
Aid-de-camp.’” 

At the present time an imposing monument 
erected by the State of Texas stands over the 
grave of these noble men who fell in the cause 
of liberty, remembered gratefully by generations 
of Texans. . 

When the people who lived on the San An- 
tonio returned after the war some preferred to 
live again on their ancestral acres in the vicinity 
of the old fort. The small settlement which grew 
up again was called by its old name—La Ba- 
hia—and it retains this name to this day. 


‘Barker, Texas Scrap Book, pp. 155-157. 
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There were others who already before the 
war had not been too well satisfied with the sit- 
uation at old La Bahia. It had once been pro- 
posed that a new site for a town be selected 
south of the old presidio on the old Refugio 
road, and a survey had been ordered to lay out a 
town to conform to the ancient Spanish plan, 
but this project was never undertaken. Now 
these people moved to a site on the opposite side 
of the river, about two miles north of La Bahia. 
Here a beginning had already been made, and 
the settlement was known as Goliad. The old- 
timers have left us a tradition that in the years 
long ago the town square of present Goliad was 
a small lake. Here the traders from San Antonio 
and Nacogdoches stopped to camp and to water 
their oxen and livestock before going on to La 
Bahia on the other side of the San Antonio. 

The settlers of both communities went into the 
cattle business after the war. There were literal- 
ly hundreds and hundreds of unbranded cattle 
running wild on the broad prairies between the 
San Antonio and the Rio Grande. These wild 
cattle were the progeny of the cattle which once 
belonged to the abandoned Goliad missions and 
to the settlers who deserted their surrounding 
ranches once known by such names as Los 
Mosquitos, Rancho de Apaches, Pajaritos, Mil- 
pitas, Los del Oso, Las Conchas, San Jose, Santa 
Ynez, Managuia y Cadena, and De la Libertad. 
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From the Texas Almanac of 1861 we learn 
that ‘‘for a few years after the annexation the 
price of cattle was low compared with present 
prices; and owners thought that they were well 
paid at four to five dollars a head for fat beeves. 
... When steamboats began to carry cattle to 
the New Orleans market prices advanced con- 
siderably ; and now that large droves are annual- 
ly driven to the Northwest States, many of them 
find their way to the New York and Philadel- 
phia markets. The average price (1860) may be 
fairly stated at twenty dollars a head .. .”’ 

In 1848 it is learned from old clippings that 
Goliad had two small stores, a small room which 
served as a courthouse, a law office occupied by 
Lawyer McKinney. There was the St. Charles 
Hotel, with a dirt floor, and only four rooms to 
rent. There were about twenty houses in all the 
town. 

To us who visit La Bahia, we will, no doubt, 
be interested in the account of a traveler who 
visited this place in September, 1850, and has 
left us the following description: 


‘‘Our route was over a country of alternate 
prairie and woodland (Victoria to Goliad) with 
an excellent road. After a march of fifteen miles, 
the main body encamped at Manahuila; while I 
with a small party rode on five miles to Goliad, 
having some business to transact at that place 
which I reached at 12 o’clock. Here I found Mr. 
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F.. Wheaton and Mr. Scott, assistance in survey- 
ing party, who had been taken ill and were 
obliged to remain behind. 

‘‘Towards evening Judge Lea, a gentleman of 
enterprise and a large landholder, called on me 
and invited me to his house at Old Goliad about 
two miles distant. He took a deep interest in the 
survey we were then making from Indianola to 
San Antonio, and had accompanied the survey- 
ing party when it passed through his lands a day 
or two before my arrival. Crossed the river in 
a log canoe, and reached the Judge’s residence, 
a venerable and ruined church, just at sunset. 
Took a brief view of the ruins of the ancient 
town while the dim twilight remained. 

‘‘The present town of Goliad is about two 
miles from the former town, and at the time of 
my visit contained about two hundred inhab- 
itants. The old place, which is now in ruins, is 
situated upon a hill directly upon the west bank 
of the San Antonio River, at its highest naviga- 
ble point, and formerly contained several thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was originally a Spanish 
mission, instituted for the purpose of christian- 
izing the Indians, and united within one en- 
closure a church and fort, while numerous dwell- 
ings were clustered under the protection of its 
guns. The date of the establishment is not known 
with certainty, the accounts varying from one 
to two hundred years. The church is the only 
building in any tolerable preservation, except 
two or three houses which have been restored, 
provided with new roofs, and made into very 
comfortable dwellings—better indeed than mod- 
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ern builders would think of erecting. The church 
seems to have been designed for the double pur- 
pose of a church and a castle. Its massive walls 
on every side, which measure four feet in thick- 
ness, are cemented with waterlime, and its great 
strength is owing its fine state of preservation. 
Its extreme length is 90 feet, its breadth 27 feet. 
Its roof is a single stone arch from wall to wall, 
sustained by small buildings or cloisters which 
project from the sides, and which are connected 
with the main edifice; a parapet rises above the 
roof, behind which cannon were formerly 
planted. 

‘*In the various domestic wars of Mexico this 
was an important place, and frequently changed 
hands; nor was its importance lost during the 
struggle for Texas independence, when it was 
occupied by the Mexicans as well as the Texan 
forces. Its original name was La Bahia del 
Kspiritu Santo, the Bay Town of Espiritu 
Santo, because it was originally the place for 
collecting the revenue of the small ports upon 
the bay. Hence all persons arriving on the bay 
with merchandise were obliged to go forty miles 
into the interior to find the officer of the customs 
to whom they had to pay their duties. . . . This 
name of La Bahia was changed by the Spaniards 
about thirty years since, when it began to decay 
as a religious establishment, to that of Goliad, 
on account of its great strength. 

‘‘Around the church are some twenty or more 
ruined buildings of stone, with nothing but their 
walls standing. One of these extends about 150 
feet southward, and appears, from its small 
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apartments, to have been constructed for bar- 
racks; its walls, like those of the church, are 
very massive. A high wall seems once to have 
surrounded the church, but much of it lies now 
prostrate. The other buildings, which are de- 
tached and of various dimensions, were chiefly 
used as dwellings. The whole town is in ruins, 
and presents a scene of desolation, which to an 
American is at once novel and interesting. Hach 
succeeding capture, of course, impaired the 
buildings; and after the decisive battle of San 
Jacinto, the Mexicans evacuated it and de- 
stroyed it as far as they were able. The material 
of these buildings is a soft white sandstone, 
which underlays the town, and which appears to 
become hardened when exposed to the air. 

‘We enjoyed the hospitalities of Judge Lea, 
who is domiciliated in the old church, the inte- 
rior being in good condition. To this gentleman 
we are indebted for many facilities for visiting 
the ruins, and for much information respecting 
the country adjacent. He had partitioned the 
church with a slight framework about two feet 
high, which was covered with calico or brown 
cotton, the top being open; making it a very 
comfortable place for the greater portion of the 
year. After tea we ascended to the roof, to enjoy 
the cool breezes of the evening, and the beautiful 
landscape which there opens to view. Situated 
on an eminence, the country can be seen for a 
great distance around. After the moon arose and 
cast a deep shadow from the ruined walls, and 
the long belt of fire from thé burning prairie 
shed its red glare on the few clouds that flitted 
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across it, the scene assumed an aspect of peculiar 
solemnity and interest. We lingered long to en- 
joy the fairy-like vision, and until the fatigues 
of the day warned us that it was time to retire. 

‘‘The sword had truly given place to the 
ploughshare here; and the inclosure which has 
been the scene of many a bloody fight, is now 
employed by the Judge as an experimental gar- 
den, in which he had demonstrated the capacity 
of the soil and climate to produce any of the 
great Southern crops of cotton, corn, and sugar, 
as well as the choicest garden vegetables. The 
church is especially notorious as having been the 
place where Fannin and his men were confined 
and massacred. We were fortunate enough to 
meet with a gentleman, Judge H., who was one 
of the prisoners. 

‘‘The situation of Old Goliad is well chosen, 
and from the top of the old church a view of 
surpassing beauty is obtained. The fertile valley 
of the San Antonio below; and all around the 
land stretches away in gentle undulations, not 
densely enough wooded to form a wilderness, 
but bearing here and there clumps of trees, dis- 
posed so regularly as to give the landscape a 
rural aspect. So closely do the live-oaks resemble 
orchards, and the recently burnt prairies, with 
the newly-springing grass, meadows, that one 
finds it difficult to convince himself that he is 
not passing through a highly cultivated district. 
Upon the opposite side of the river are the ruins 
of another mission—the Aranama—named from 
a tribe of Indians now extinct. This building, 
like the church before described, was surrounded 
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with the ruins of lesser ones. It is of smaller di- 
mensions than the one tenanted by Judge H.; 
but with restored walls, openings for windows, 
and a modern roof, it has been changed into a 
comfortable dwelling. It is occupied by a gentle- 

man from New York, who lives in a style of 
elegance that we were ‘quite unprepared to meet 
with in Western Texas... .’” 

The Mexican people of the community, almost 
without exception of the Catholic Faith, were in 
sore distress at the uses to which the chapel had 
been used in times past, and desiring a place of 
worship they appealed to the Corporation of 
Goliad that the chapel be assigned to them and 
restored to its sacred uses. The authorities of the 
town received their request with sympathy and 
understanding. In order that the historical pre- 
sidio chapel would in perpetuity be used only 
for church purposes the Corporation of Goliad 
wrote to Bishop J. M. Odin, Bishop of Galves- 
ton, and the ecclesiastical superior of all Cath- 
olics in Texas: 

Goliad, Texas, Sept. 19th, 1853 
Rt. Revd. Bishop Odine 
Revd. and Dear Sir: 

By an ordinance passed by the ‘‘Common 
Council of the town of Goliad’’ I (the Mayor) 
was empowered to open a correspondence with 
you with a view of adjusting by sale or other- 
wise the title to the old church and fort situated 


5Bartlett, John Russell, Personal eee au of Explorations 
and Incidents on Texas, Vol. : pp. 25- 
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in the old town of Goliad, most usually called 
Labiahia. The ‘‘Common Council’’ are aware 
that said property is claimed by you as ‘‘Chief 
Pastor’’ of the Catholic Church of Texas. They 
however have no doubts as to the rights of the 
town of Goliad to said property and will claim 
and defend it to the last her rights should they 
be disputed. Knowing that it is the wish of the 
citizens of old Goliad, that said church belong 
to the Catholic Church and that it only be used 
for the purposes for which it was set apart and 
consecrated, the Common Council in view of this 
and prompted by feelings of kindness and lib- 
erality offer to sell you as chief pastor of the 
Catholic Church said property, provided terms 
can be agreed upon. You are aware I presume 
that said property with other property was 
granted to the Town for a specific purpose, and 
that the same cannot be alienated or disposed of 
in any other manner—than according to the con- 
ditions set forth in said grant—, although the 
‘‘Common Council’’ entertain liberal feelings 
yet their duty as public officers require that they 
be just and true to their trust, though activated 
and governed by generous motives. 

The Common Council have had under consid- 
eration claims to lots situated in the old town. 
Most of them have been presented and think 
will be confirmed by the board. Old Goliad at 
this time presents quite a town-like appearance 
and should its population continue to increase in 
a like ratio, it will not be long before its popula- 
tion will equal that before the Revolution in 
1836. Goliad ever has been a favorite place with 
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Mexicans. Will you consider the subject matters 
herein contained and let me hear from you. 


Yours with reverence and due Respect, 


A. H. Briscoe, 
Mayor’” 


Bishop Odin was no stranger to the people 
of Goliad and he well knew their desires. The 
letter of the ‘‘Common Council of Goliad,’’ evi- 
dently reached the Bishop without delay, and 
already on September 28 he sent the following 
reply: 

‘*San Antonio Tber the 28th, 1852 


A. H. Briscoe Esq. 
Mayor of Goliad. 

Dear Sir: 

‘Your kind favour of the 10th inst. was re- 
ceived last Sunday. 

‘‘Permit me to return you my sincere thanks 
for the feelings of kindness and liberality that 
you express towards me and the Catholic inhabi- 
tants of your city. 

‘‘With regard to the church of Goliad you are 
well aware that it was built by the Catholics 
and for the Catholics of the place. The govern- 
ment of Texas far from confiscating it, declared 
it to be their property, by an act approved Jany. 
12th, 1841. 

‘‘Il have too much confidence in the just and 
equitable views of your municipal council, to 


6A. H. Briscoe, Mayor of Goliad to Bishop J. M. Odin, Bishop 
of Galveston, Goliad, September 10, 1852. Archives of the Cath- 
oliec Diocese of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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think that they would ever attempt to deprive 
them of their rights. 
Very Respectfully, 
Your obt. and humble servant 
(J. M. Odin) ’” 

As a result of the agreements entered into by 
the Common Council of the Town of Goliad and 
Bishop J. M. Odin, Ordinance No. 32 was 
passed: ‘‘Be it further ordained that the Com- 
mon Council of the Town of Goliad, do hereby 
relinquish to the Bishop of Galveston, the Revd. 
John M. Odin for the use of the Catholic inhabi- 
tants of Goliad the Old Church in ‘‘Old Goliad”’ 
together with the ground thereunto belonging 
consisting of the Yard on the West end, and so 
much on the South and East as granted previ- 
ously by the ancient authorities and claimed by 
the said Bishop as belonging to the same.’ On 
November 27, 1853, La Bahia was conveyed by 


7Bishop Odin to A. H. Briscoe, Mayor of Goliad, San Antonio, 
September 28, 1852. Copy in the archives of the Catholic Dio- 
cese of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Texas. Bishop Odin in 
this letter refers to the action of the Republic of Texas’ which 
in 1841 with a fine sense of appreciation of their history and 
beginnings confirmed unto the Catholic Church the missions of 
San Antonio, La Bahia and Espiritu Santo. See Act of the Re- 
public of Texas, Jan. 13, 1841—Gammel, Laws of Texas, Vol. II, 
p. 492. The church however did not in fact obtain possession of 
Espiritu Santo. A part of the grounds of this old mission was 
used by the Western Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church 
for Aranama College, incorporated in 1856. It was opened in 
1858. When the civil war broke out all of its students left in 
1861 to join the Confederate army, and this marked the end of 
this institution. A replica of Espiritu Santo was built by the 
Federal Government through the National Park Service. 


_8Ordinance No. 32 of the Town of Goliad, Nov. 7, 1853. Cer- 
tified copy in Ibidem. 
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deed to the Catholic Church through the Bishop 
of Galveston for the purchase price of exactly 
one thousand dollars.” 

One can readily surmise that the people of La 
Bahia were indeed enthusiastic in their joy upon 
the rededication of the presidio chapel to church 
purposes. With ready will they gathered, in full 
force, no doubt, to clean and refurnish the in- 
terior so long neglected. 

In the long ago a small statue of the Virgin 
Mary had been venerated at La Bahia. It is said 
that when the war first came to La Bahia some 
devoted soul took it away in hiding to preserve it 
from destruction or desecration. Now it was 
brought back again, and another joy was added 
to the bleak lives of the people. This statue may 
be seen today on its simple pedestal within the 
church. Mothers cherish it with special affection, 
and count it a great privilege to provide a dress 
for the Virgin, and her wardrobe now consists 
of hundreds of tiny dresses, some of plain mus- 
lin, and others of expensive silks. On feast days 
the statue can be seen arrayed in splendor. Dur- 
ing the penitential seasons and in the month of 
November she is clothed in sombre colors. This 
statue is one of the relics which binds the past 
of La Bahia with the present, and in the hearts 


*Deed Records, Goliad County, November 8, 1855; See Vol. 
No. “N” Deed Records, pp. 589-90. 
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of all the settlers she remains Our Lady of La 
Bahia.” 


10During recent years the repair and rehabilitation of the 
La Bahia chapel has been made possible by the generosity of 
interested donors and deserving of special recognition are the 
following: The Knights of Columbus of Texas, Fourth Degree 
Assembly; Mrs. M. F. Lambert, Refugio; Mrs. Kate O’Connor, 
Victoria; Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Bauer, Refugio; Miss Fannie 
M. Fox and Miss Nellie Fox, Refugio; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Phelan, Beaumont; and Mr. and Mrs. James R. Dougherty, 
Beeville. The mural behind the main altar depicting Our Lady 
of Loreto is the work of the artist Mr. Antonio Garcia of 
Corpus Christi, and is the donation of Mrs. M. F. Lambert, 
Refugio. 


EPILOGUE 


Everyone who visits La Bahia today must be 
impressed with the quiet dignity of this sacred 
shrine and the venerableness of its ruins. Long 
before the Independence of the United States 
this was a place of civilization and culture in 
the middle of a vast and unbroken wilderness. 

Two hundred years ago the proud and bar- 
baric Indians of the coast came to La Bahia’s 
heights to send their smoke signals to their 
tribesmen in the thickets of the surrounding 
plains; friars and soldiers settled here to bring 
to the savages the saving graces of Christianity 
and civilization. 

Here in the long ago men met to wage war, 
and in bloody conflict to fight for liberty—man’s 
instinctive desire and his indisputable right. 
Here fell the men in martyred death to gain the 
freedom and independence of Texas; and here 
for centuries to come generations of men will 
gather in reverence and appreciation of La 
Bahia’s glorious past, for indeed it is true that 
Texans and the friends of Texas everywhere will 
always remember Goliad! 
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